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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-+ —-— 


HE French Assembly draws near its end. On Thursday it 
decided that the elected Senators should be chosen on January 
30, and the new Deputies on February 20, the new Assembly of 
two Houses meeting on March 8 ‘The day of its own disso- 
lution is not yet decreed, as members have agreed to work off 
some arrears of business, but the final hour cannot be protracted 
many days. The Assembly will probably, in obedience to the 
Jaw of its history, do something unexpectedly good before it 
dies, but the programme is that it should retire over-worked 
to bed, and die there. History will probably judge it more 
jeniently than journalists have done. ‘This Assembly has pro- 
duced no ruler, no orator, and no united party capable of con- 
trolling the country. But it has made a peace which has lasted, 
it has upheld the credit of the State under enormous difficulties, it 
has enabled the Executive to maintain public security in spite of 
a civil war, and it has established a Conservative Republic. Those 
are great achievements, and if some of them were performed 
unwillingly, the Assembly is entitled to the credit of self-denial. 
M. Buffet evidently thinks the time come to make his Govern- 
ment a * Government of combat” indeed. On Christmas Eve 
he made a speech in the Assembly, calling on all Conservatives 
to rally to the Marshal's side, and saying that Marshal MacMahon 
would never serve the Radicals, or become the agent of ‘“‘subversive 
passions.” Apparently few passions are so subversive, at least of 
the present Constitution, as the passions of the Legitimists; but 
if the Times’ correspondent in Paris can be trusted, M. Buffet is 
not at all afraid of passions subversive of the present Constitu- 
tion, but only of passions subversive of some ideal Constitution 
which does not exist, and probably will never exist. However, 
the Marshal agrees with M. Buffet’s definition of Conservatism, and 
has complimented him on his speech, and so indirectly ratified the 
pledge that he will never serve the Radicals. According to the 
Times, M. Buffet has told his prefects to support true Conserva- 
tives, of whatever party; that, in the south, true Conservatives are 
often Legitimists, and in the west Moderate Monarebists, but 
that he can hardly believe in the true Conservatism of any Left- 
Centre man or “ Liberal,” however much he may profess Con- 
Servatism. In one word, the Government will help all who wish 
to found a throne on the ruins of the Constitution of Februar ys 
but not any who wish to establish, strengthen, and dev: ‘lope it. | 


| 





A Press law of a very stringent character has been passed by 
large majorities, the worst feature of which is that it takes away | 
the jury, which was the only restriction on oppressive convictions, 
and puts the power of convicting of a Press offence into the hands 
of the ‘ Correctional Tribunals,” which always decide for authority | 
and against liberty. It is said in France that even the Empire would 


never have ventured to establish such a Press law, but that a/| 
restored Empire, if the Empire be restored, will now plead | 
Republican authority for its Draconic stringe ney. The worst 
feature of the discussion was that even the Liberals seemed to 
think but‘little of the great question they were discussing, while | 
they thought much of the personalities of recrimination. And | 


| tions on a broomstick, 


yet, in spite of this oppressive Press law, Lyons, Marseilles, Paris, 
and Versailles are still to be kept in a state of siege. The majority 
against raising the state of siege universally was 48,—377 against 
329. 

Mr. Disraeli has amused himself by scattering a few baronies, 
and bestowing a dukedom, a marquisate, and an earldom on three 
of his supporters. The Duke of Richmond obtains the extinct 
Dukedom of Gordon—which belongs, by the usual etiquette, 
to the male representative of the Gordons, the Marquis 
of Huntly,—the Earl of Abergavenny, who has had a seat 
in the Peers for five hundred years, takes a Marquisate; and 
Lord Wharncliffe becomes an Earl. Lord Erne, representa- 
tive of the Orange family of Crichton, becomes an English 
Peers Sir R. T. Gerard, an old Catholic baronet, of Lancashire, 
becomes Lord Gerard ; and Mr. J. R. Ormsby-Gore, Mr. H. G,. 
Sturt, and Mr. J. Tollemache enter the Upper House, with titles 
as yet unsettled. There is no reason for objecting to any of 
these nominations—except it be that of the Duke of Richmond 
to the Gordon dukedom, which is indecorous—and no reason for 
approving any. None of the new Peers will increase the power 
of the House of Lords, and none of them have earned coronets 
by public services. 


The Government have pleaded guilty to the legal and moral 
blunders attributed to their first Fugitive-Slave Circular, by 
formally recanting them in the new one now put out. They 
instruct naval commanders that any fugitive slave received on the 
high seas is to be retained until he is “landed in some country 
or transferred to some other ship where his liberty will be recog- 
nised and respected.” Even a slave received on board in the 
territorial waters of a Slave State, is not to be given up to his 
captors. ‘ You will not entertain any demand for his surrender, 
or enter into any examination as to his status ;” but after the 
danger to his life,—which in such cases can alone, according to 
the Circular, warrant his being received on board,—is passed, 
“you ought not to permit him to continue on board,” 
so that if he escapes, it must be by his own 
tions. However, the new Circular, while it avoids the mon- 
strous legal and moral blunders of its predecessor, is very 
grudging in its spirit. Why should slaves be dealt with other- 
wise than as political fugitives? If, even in territorial waters, 2 
distinguished political fugitive took refuge on board of one of Her 
Majesty’s vessels, would he not be received, and his surrender 
refused, even at the risk of the vessel being ordered out of those 
territorial waters? Why should slaves be otherwise dealt with, 
except in cases where they are too numerous to help, without 
going to war with the country which legalises their slavery ? 


exer- 


Sir William Harcourt made the first of a * trilogy ” of speeches 
to his constituents on Thursday in the Oxford ‘Town Hall, one of 
the concluding dramas of which will be enacted, we suppose, amid 
the Druidical scenery of a certain ancient Society, and the other 
we know not where. Sir William began by congratulating his 
constituents on the dullness of polities, and promising not to in- 
dulge in any eccentricity himself, but to be as dull as possible, a 
promise which, we need not say, he carefully broke. On this 
great subject he made a rather good half-quotation and _half- 
om Pope's ** Dunciad .”— 
“ Say how the Goddess bade Britannia sleep, 

And poured her spirit o’er the land and deep. 

More she had spoke, but yawned—all Nature nols, 

What mortal can resist the yawn of Gods? 

Wide and more wide it spread o’er all the realm, 

F’en Pa!inurus nodded at the helm. 

The vapour mild o’er each Committee crept, 

Unfinished measures in each office slept, 

Exchanging colone!s dozed out the campaign, 

And sinkiug ironclads perplexed the main.” 
Dean Swift, had once made some admirable reflec- 
but even a broomstick was a more 
' fruitful theme than suet- -pudding, which had been taken as the 
symbol of last Session’s legislation. Sir William, however, 
found a still better symbol for it. ‘The Bills of last Session 


parody fr 


he said, 
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were nothing but dabs of putty stuck into cracks to stop a hole,” sufficient to command the capital, and his vengeance would = 
like the Agricultural Holdings Act, for instance, which, having terrible. 


been introduced as intended ‘to remove the only blot which The B 
remained on the hierarchy of the land,’ had proved such a failure he British troops have gained a considerable success over the 


that the only tenant-farmer on the Treasury Bench had achieved 1™SU*gent Malays. Sir W. Jervois telegraphs on December 2g 


general popularity by abandoning the Ministry which boasted to that the Malays had retreated to a strong position in a mountain. 
be par excellence * the farmer's frien a.” pass in the little State of Sunjie Ujong. They were followed, 


- but General Colborne, instead of throwing his men at the 

‘As to the Liberal warty, except by way of somewhat extrava- stockades and losing half of them, which is the regular practice, 
gant compliment to Lord Hartington, who has done as yet very attacked on December 22nd in front and flank, and at night, 
little, though he has done that little well, but who is praised very the men, the Goorkhas especially, stealing through the jungle 
much, Sir William Harcourt had nothing to say beyond the re- in Malay fashion. Captain Channer, in particular, entered g 
mark that ‘it is always much more agreeable to take part in the stockade flanking the position almost unobserved, and the Malays, 
vivisection of your opponents than to assist at the autopsy of, thunder-struck at his advance, abandoned their position almost 
your friends.” He touched on no question which affects the without a blow, only one Ghoorkha being killed. The Malays 
future of the Liberal party except the Burials question, and on | are believed to be dispersing, and the Maharajah Lela has fled into 
that what he said was sound enough, that ‘when we consider Siam. We hear nothing of Sultan Ismail, but the impression op 
that half a century ago an unreformed Parliament, under a Tory the spot is that the war is over, and that it only remains for the 
Administration, conceded these very rights to the Dissenters of | Colonial Office to decide what shall be done with Perak. As we 
Ireland, the body of whom were Catholics, it does seem intoler-| shall have to govern it in any case, we may as well govern it 
able that we should still be debating whether like justice should | Openly, without the inconvenient hypocrisy of using a native 
be done to the Protestant Nonconformists of England,”—only speaking-trumpet. Sultan Abdoollah is obv iously ready to sell 
that, as we have shown elsewhere, we do not believe that exactly | any rights we please, and as we have now upset all authority, our 
Sir William | duty is to establish a good government, a duty made all the 


‘‘like” justice would, or ought to, satisfy them. 
Harcourt’s remarks on the Suez-Canal question we have criticised | easier by the steady support of the Chinese, who offered to bring 
in the Malays’ heads. The offer was declined, but a Chinese 


adequately elsewhere. It was, on the whole, a good, bumptious | 
opening to the ‘ trilogy,” with some wit, still more chaff, and a} Militia is clearly possible. 


solid, common-place, political creed, carefully adapted to the | my Ss . : 
| <A correspondent of Thursday’s Times, who gives a very inter- 


Philistines of the constituency, as its main substance. 
| esting account of the Confederate manufacture of ‘ coal torpe- 
A quarrel has recently broken out between Vienna and Berlin, | does’ ‘—torpedoes coated with anthracite so as precisely to 
which, it is said, was only terminated by diplomatic representa- | resemble an ordinary lump of coal—during the Civil War, and of 
tions. Herr von Schmerling, formerly Premier of Austria, |some of the results achieved by them, declares that ‘ it was 
recently made a speech to an association of journalists, in which | proposed by a Committee of a Fenian Congress assembled in New 
he stated that he, though now a Judge instead of a Minister,} York in 1867 to distribute a number of these torpedoes to the 
had never given up his project of raising Austria to the headship | cellars of her Majesty’s Ministers and of prominent public men 
of Germany, and he believed Austria would yet be successful. in London, with a view of striking terror into the English people; 
It is surmised that he expected help from the Clerical party, and | the proposal, however, was rejected, it is said, on the ground that 
the Provincial Correspondence, the official journal of Berlin, was ‘‘many kitchens in London would have Irish maids connected 
immediately instructed to say that if Herr von Schmerling’s policy | With the scullery department.” Let us hope that, if that was the 
should be accepted, the most stringent measures would be adopted avowed objection, the real one was horror of a deed so treacherous 
by the German Government. The Viennese journalists did not | 2nd wicked. Where would be the end of the political passion 
like this hectoring, and explained that Austria was independent ; | excited by such wholesale assassination as that? <A political 
and the dispute might have become dangerous, when representa- | Thomassen, if not so utterly base as one who committed his 
tions were addressed to Berlin from the Viennese Foreign Office | crime to make a little money, is worse in this,—that politics is a 
which soothed away the effect of the incident. It must be pleasant | nobler world, a world appealing more constantly to generous and 
for a State just now to have Germany on its frontier, more | | disinterested motives than commerce, and that therefore a political 
especially if the State is strictly allied to her in a revived Holy | assassin, if not so base, is more debased, than a mercenary 


| assassin. 
! 
| 





Allianee,—nearly as pleasant as for the ‘‘ reassured ” canary to see 

the ‘‘ friendly ” eat washing her face in tranquillity by the cage- : a , - 

ae saint ‘ we 8 President Grant, whose Secretary for the Navy, Mr. Robeson, 
’ | has recently been very busy putting iron-clads in order, and has 

| now fifteen at his disposal, has, it is stated, forwarded a circular 


The most important news from the East is contained in the 
to the European Governments, advising a combined mediation or 








Glas Czernagosca, the official organ of the Montenegrin Govern- | 
ment, which announces openly that if the Turks threaten the 
Mountain by any concentration of troops, Prince Nikita will de- 
clare war at once. He will not keep his troops together merely 
to consume rations, The journalist declares that although there 
are Montenegrins in the insurgents’ ranks, Montenegro has never 
acted illegally, and considering her temptations, ought to be an 
object of gratitude to Constantinople. Those who wish to under- 
stand the history, and condition, and powers of the men who | 
threaten this, cannot do better than read Mr. Freeman’s account 
of Montenegro, published in Macmillan for January. They will 
find there reason to believe that if the Sultan does at last 
give the order to invade the State, for which some of his advisers 
have been pressing for months, the ‘‘ revolt” may be suldenty | 
changed into a war which will scarcely end till Turkish rule has | 
receded to the south of the Balkan. 


intervention to secure peace in Cuba, The state of the island is 


| terrible, but it is not likely that Europe will undertake its pacifi- 


cation, and the object of this proposition is, therefore, probably 
to bring down on the United States hostile messages from Spain, 
which the Washington Government, of course, would resent. 


|The electors would then think it necessary to retain General 


Grant, as the most experienced soldier in the Union. The action 
of the Madrid Government is uncertain, but it has so anxiously 
denied a charge brought against it of having enlisted Italian re- 
cruits in New York, that it is probably unwilling to commence a 
contest. General Jovellar, who formerly commanded in Cuba, 
_ has, however, started for the island again, and there is an impres- 
sion at Madrid that something serious is at hand. 


The Orleans Princes have decided in family council not to 


'enter the new Assembly. The Duc d’Aumale has accordingly 


A correspondent of the Times states that extreme discontent 
and irritation are manifested by the Mohammedans of Constan- | 


tinople, an irritation directed against the Sultan as much as 
against the Christians. They say the Sultan yields too much 
to the Infidels, and has brought all these troubles on Islam | 
by his weakness and incapacity. In the old times, such a| 
state of feeling would have produced an insurrection or a mas- | 
sacre; but the Mohammedan mob has now no leaders, and the | 
Sultan has a new resource. No insurrection can succeed in 
Turkey unless the Sultan is either seized or slain, and he has 
only to go on board one of his own ironclads to render attack by 
a mob impossible, In a week he would be surrounded by forces | 


informed the electors of the Oise that he should be happy to re- 
present them, but he has found his Parliamentary duties incom- 
patible with his military command. He entered Parliament hoping 
| to re-establish Constitutional Monarchy, and that hope failing, 
he will still serve France—in his command, The Prince de Join- 
ville is still more explicit. He declines any nomination. He hoped 
to re-establish the principle of heredity, and when he failed, 
remained in the Assembly only to secure power to the ‘ hierarchic 
chief of the military family, in which every hearth reckons a son 
or relative,” and which was ‘ to maintain order by its sole unity, 
and be the rock against which the waves of parties would infal- 
libly be broken.” It was, therefore, also, that he voted for two 
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Chambers, so as to prevent the otherwise inevitable collision of the letter, Mr. Simms (or Mr. Sims), being given, Mr. Judd 
between a ‘ President and an Assembly sovereign like himself.” | was discharged. The line of defence is not as yet clear. The 
The words we have italicised show that the Orleanists did expect | solicitor who is conducting it appears to suggest sometimes that 
to see the President's chair changed into a throne. In Paris, one | compliment to Mr. Irving was intended under the veil of comic 
set of politicians think the action of the Princes an acknowledg- invective, and sometimes that Shakespeare's tragedies are intrinsi- 
ment of defeat, and another section a bid for the one office in cally immoral, and not fit for production. This last, we suspect, is 
France higher than a seat in the Assembly. The second inter- | the real opinion of Mr. Simms, or Mr. Sims, and he was unquestion- 
pretation seems to us the more probable. ably a bold man to express it. Probably Mr. Sampson thoug)t 
—____——_ ; such an opinion very funny, and therefore inserted it in Fun. 
The death of Earl Stanhope on December 24th does not, But Mr. Irving’s course in trying a legal remedy was certainly 
affect polities, except so far as the elevation of Lord Mahon causes | jnjudicious. A man might almost as well go into hospital when 
a vacancy in East Suffolk, but the deceased per was a man of | his finger is pricked. 
mark in literature, and he will be regretted by every Association | 
with which he came in contact. As a historian, he was a pains- 
taking and generally impartial man, with considerable insight into 
character, and a style which, though occasionally ponderous, is 
never tiresome. As a Committee-man, he was quite perfect, master 
of atact which might, had he chosen, have made him influential in 
Cabinets. He hada way of making recalcitrant members follow his 
lead without knowing it which was delightful, and especially so 
when they all thought they were getting their own way, which, 
unless their way was his, they very seldom did. He never gave 
way if he could help it, but he had a knack of intervening, just 
when everything was getting confused, with a proposal which 
everybody could accept, or at all events, endure, but which 
always embodied precisely the line of action he had always intended 
to pursue. 


Have we still among us people who believe that by having 
valuables buried with them they get a better chance of carry- 
ing them out of the world into the spiritual state of exist- 
ence? <A Yorkshire squire, Squire Hawley, who lived at 
Hatfield, near Doncaster, seems to have thought so, for he 
left the other day his whole fortune to his groom, on con- 
dition that he (the testator) should be buried in hunting 
costume, with whip and spurs, with his pony and his dog, 
which were shot for the occasion,—the pony ready saddled 
and bridled,—in his own ground, amongst the graves of the 
slaughtered oxen which had fallen sick of rinderpest. If the groom 
did not strictly fulfil the conditions, the fortune was to go to the 
Roman Catholics ; but the groom did fulfil them, and the Roman 
Catholic priest consecrated the ground in which the grave 
—————————- was made before burying the squire. Clearly those eccentric 

‘The Rev. H. P. Wright, Chaplain to the Forces, sends a long! provisions were not meant to provide against any possible neglect 
letter to the Times upon recruiting He says, as the result of many | of the pony and dog in future, for that would not account for 
discussions with non-commissioned officers, that to attract recruits the burial of the bridle and saddle and whip and spurs, or of a 
more money is necessary; and he would offer 8d. a day, and all | fox which was also buried with the squire. It looks very like the 
found, the rations being, moreover, considerably improved. He | remains of the old, wild superstition, that what goes with you 
would further grant 3d. a day to be saved up for the soldier, and | jnto the grave passes on with you into the immortal state, —a strange 
paid to him on discharge in three instalments. This would amount | survival of genuine heathenism. 
to £30 after six years, while if he re-enlisted for six years more, it 
would be £60 at the end of the term. Mr. Wright would also 
ameliorate many of the Service rules, particularly as to the time 





The Prince of Wales was, on Friday, still in Caleutta, the weck 
having been occupied iu receptions of Native Princes, levées, 
of returning to barracks, as to the issue of passcs, as to fines for — eae = nn ag a pager Be 

. calees appears to have been kindly, thoug ‘ re by : 
drunkenness, and as to taking away good-conduct badges. He | 8° vie sit a oon Einaly, “Bonge net, So Junge By the 

. . ‘1 reports, enthusiastic. 

would also increase the number of clubs for soldicrs. The sug- | "POTS: CHtHusiasite ee 
gestions seem sound, but obviously they would not suffice to The burning of the training-ship ‘ Goliath’ at Grays was due 
content the soldier, for Mr. Wright would restore the practice of to the upsetting of a parattin-lamp, which, contrary to the regula- 
branding for desertion. The object of reform, as it seems to us, | tions, was allowed on board, but the inquest brought out facts 
should be to make the Service as attractive as any other trade, | most favourable to the superior officers and the boys themselves. 
and therefore enable the State to allow any soldicr to quit, as an | The very boy who dropped the lamp flung his clothes on the fire, 
officer does, when he pleases, provided he has not been warned | and then sat on them till the flame burnt him. On the alarm 
being given, the boys ran to their stations as steadily as seamen, 

Sine ee . and some of them who were in a barge by the side of the ship, 
Distinguished Americans have one weakness,—they are always ; . 3 : 

- : “ : ap ; .  .* | and were frightened by the flames, were held to their duty by a 
too ready to discover imputations on the United States and its civi- | > 10 4 . : 
ae en : ; lad of 13, named Bolton, who had just received a watch as a 
lisation and resent them. Some silly German papers have been Dr : me ae % : 
so ah ; ‘ pipe . prize for being ‘the popular boy,” and who insisted on keeping 
deseribing ‘Thomassen’s (alias Alexander’s) crime as ‘ the natural , 4 : 
: ‘ bg toga . ,,; the barge fast till every boy was safe. Several other boys begged 
result and climax of the mercenary civilisation of America ; , ; : . : . ‘ 
i OS . ) the captain, Staff Commander Bourchicr, to escape, saying he 
whereupon the Rev. Dr. Thomson, a distinguished American in att . 
ames 3 ae : would be burnt, but he only told them, ** That is not the way at 
Berlin, addresses a meeting of sympathetic Germans on the sub- 


for service. 


j et, and Says he has no intention of prot. sting against the doe- Pi pra the ni “es “age sted bt Renate no a _ 
trine of the Berlin papers referred to. Well, then, why did he : — wrerolag — onthe sobs meres — rag ste PPy a8 
address the meeting ? When the little boy began vehemently ang vhege “a Aenea mane pte Re “Congas toe 
protesting he ek ee colina the veislan, his fiends all took place her. Nearly £10,000 will, however, have to be found by 
it as an involuntary confession that he had; and that is the view — 
most people will take of the Rev. Dr. ‘Thomson's remark, that he | ‘Change has been agitated this weck by all kinds of rumours 
was not protesting against a doctrine which he strove to upset by | from Egypt. The Khedive had quarrelled with Mr. Cave, ‘The 

accounts had been found much worse than was expected. The 


| subscription to fit her. 
! 


reading a strong testimonial to American character by Karl | 
Schurz. Personally Yankee politicians never blush, but politically Khedive was raising money from M. de Lesseps, on the security 
they blush like girls at nothing at all; yet it is not a digvified | of some rights in the Canal held by him as founder, The truth is 

not yet known, but it is obvious that there must be exaggera- 
a tion or invention in all this, and we presume the fact is that Mr. 
no time even to examine the Egyptian 
rel about it, has pointed out the neces- 


oating Debt, with its enormous interest 


habit, and far from a useful one. 





A curious dramatic libel case is going on, on which we have | Cave, who ean have had 
made some comments elsewhere. In Fun of the 25th December, | Budget, much less to qua 
a letter appeared to * A Celebrated Tragedian,” enumerating the ! sity of getting rid of the | 
'—18 per cent.—and that the Khedive is making sacrifices to 
performances as having a tendency *‘ to pander to the lowest pas- | get together the money for the purpose. What the extent of 
sions of our nature, by clothing in an attractive garb the vilest | sacrifice demanded is cannot be known yet, but the few facts 
actions of which we are capable,” and also ‘+ to debauch the in- | which ooze out suggest that the Egyptian Budget will be found 
telligence of the public, to steep it in an atmosphere of diaboli-| wrong” by a million or two. 

} a 

cal lust and crude carnage,” and so on. ‘The writer also} — ,, a , 

* “yt age : = sap | ‘The Bank rate was raised on Thursday to 4 per cent., gold 
suggested that the critics who had praised this tragedian were|, . : eae oe ad It is 
s hireli ee a 3 | being somewhat rapidly withdrawn for the Continent. t is not 

nireling reporters,” and spoke of ‘* Macbeth” as a failure, |): + at aS , he drain will t 

ree ae . - 2 believed, however, that in the absence of war the drain will be 
which should be withdrawn as soon as it decently could. The : “ i: 
Me , é ‘ ¥ : very extensive, or that the rate will rule high. 
libel action was first brought against the printer of Fw», Mr. = 
Judd, but on the name of the editor, Mr. Sampson, and the writer | Conso!s were at the latest date $52 to 94, 


I 
? 
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parts which Mr. Irving has acted, and speaking of the tragedian’s 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
silicates 

THE DUKE D’AUMALE. 
T is becoming important to Frenchmen to understand the 


se . > ’ © . * ¢ | of . . . 
character of the Duc d’Aumale, for unless a great many | q’¢at either in his own n 


symptoms, all leading to the same conclusion, are all misread, he 


will soon be the most prominent aspirant for the Presidency. 
It has long been said by French Conservatives that if the) 


Republic or the Interregnum is to continue, the best alternative 
for Marshal MacMahon, as Chief of the State, would be the Duc | 
d’Aumale, and now his friends are putting his name forward | 
on all occasions, as if he were about to become the head of a | 
new party, or as if they expected that a vacancy would speedily 
arrive. He himself has declined to be a candidate either for 
the Chamber or the Senate, and as he is not without ambition, | 
that must mean that he has higher pretensions yet. The ac- | 
count of his position in France given on Wednesday by a French | 
correspondent of the Times is obviously intended to have a | 
reflex effect in France itself, and may, we presume, be safely | 
accepted as condensing the opinions of those who desire to | 
accept him as their chief. The language used is that of a mani- | 
festo by responsible French politicians, rather than of a news- | 
paper correspondent, however well informed. The writer | 
assures us that the Republic can be safe only in the hands of | 
a Prince who will ‘ repress and temper” the “ exigencies and | 
excesses” of Democracy; who would establish a system | 
allowing of steady progress, “untroubled by social strug- 
gles and Utopian aspirations”; who “would not allow good 
manners and elegance to be treated as unpatriotic crimes,” and 
who * would never terrify capital, disturb confidence, banish ele- 
vance, or arrest the prosperity of the country.” This “son of a! 
King presiding over a Republic without any idea of violating | 
or strangling it, bringing to the task acknowledged capacity | 
ge, giving that unity of view without which there | 
: no real Government, extricating France from everlasting and 
wltry minor competitions, making it resume its place in the 
‘litical sphere,—this personality, around whom may prevail 
cilm, but not indifference, certainly appears capable of found- 
ing after Marshal MacMahon a prosperous Government which 
will terrify nobody.”’ The writer declares that the Duke has 
zlready a party behind him of men who are “ rich and influen- | 
tial, honoured, honest, and generally of an age which opposes | 
the follies of passion.” He is a favourite alike of the nobility 
and the middle-classes, and * the Army ranges itself with pride 
behind one of its own members, the issue of the blood-royal.” 
The writer even hints that the Duke has obtained the adhesion 
of the entire Orleanist party, who consider the Comte de 
Chambord impossible, and fear that the Comte de Paris has 
iinbibed the principles of Legitimacy. “The Comte de Paris 
said one day in my presence that he wished by the step he took 
tv hand back to France the precious principle of legitimate 
liereditary Monarehy.” 
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There is an odd mixture in this declaration of two 
« ts of feelings, — the desire to see the Government 


modern in its ideas and aspirations, and even form, for the 
wiiter accepts the Republic, since Republic there must be; 
and the desire to be ruled by a man “of the blood-royal 
of France,” a man who will not allow the lees to come | 
to the top, who will not proseribe elegance—that idea is re- 
peated twice—and who will have a position in Europe other | 
than that which of necessity belongs to a President of the 
French Republic, and the mixture which would seem natural 
enough in England may not be equally acceptable in France. 
The Times’ Correspondent, who speaks so kindly of the rich, 
and the elegant, and the bourgeoisie, and the army, never once | 
mentions the People, who have some interest in his proposal | 
and some voice in deciding whether it shall be accepted or not. 
The days are passed, if they ever existed, when any class of civi- | 
lians could call a Pretender to power in France, and the Army, | 
which might do it, is not yet proved to be devoted to the Duke 
d’Aumale, That error, however, may be due to the deficiencies 
of an inlividual; and if it is, if the letter does not conceal a | 
desire for the establishment of a régime in which the people | 











| could scarcely be his ré/e. 


definite ideas. The writer speaks, of course, with the decorum 
of his school, only of the vacancy which must arise in 1880 - 
but he does not mentally forget that the Marshal President is 
mortal, or that he may be sick, or that he may not choose. 
either to work with a Republican Assembly, or to incur the 
execration which would follow an attempt to strike a coup» 
ame or in that of the Prince Imperial 
Many contingencies might arise in which it would be necessary 
to name a President at once, and in which neither M. Gam. 
betta, nor M. Grévy, nor any now unknown personage thep 
leading in the Assembly would be convenient; and to be pre-. 
pared with the Duke d’Aumale is—one condition, as before, 
being granted—a gain in practical power. If the situation wore. 
such that France could not be consulted freely, and with time 
to make up her mind, we should, on the whole, the condition, 
being granted again, prefer the Duke d’Aumale, man for man, to 
Marshal MacMahon as President. He would be at least as 
Conservative in the best sense of the word, while he might he. 
more Constitutional, and certainly would be less repressive, 
He is less-favourable to the Clerical party, he has received g 
much wider education, both from books and circumstances, 
and he has had the advantage—enjoyed, however, also by 
Louis Philippe and Napoleon—of residing many years in 
England. He attracted much admiration by his management 
of the Bazaine trial, he has governed his command, it is said, 
creditably, and whether he has capacity for administration or 
not—a point on which there is as yet little evidence—he. 
vould have the assistance of some of the ablest men in Franee, 
the * Reasonable Republicans,” as they desire to call them- 
selves, His rank, though no guarantee of his merit, is a 
guarantee against some conceivable offences in a President, 
and his European position, though it would not make France 
great, would save him from some jealousies and fears not un- 
likely to ruffle Continental politics. Republican propagandism 
Nor is his otherwise premature: 
candidature without compensating advantages. It is one of 
the difficulties of all true Conservatism in France that Marshal 
MacMahon should always be able to say, “ You must tolerate 
me, for lacking me, you have no guarantee for Conservatism ;” 
while the Marshal himself might prefer such a successor to 
the indefinite guiltiness that might be involved in a coup d'état, 
whether successful or the reverse. 

But there is the old “condition,” which all who esteem Re- 
publican institutions have to take for granted when they name 
the Duke d’Aumale for the Presidential chair,—would the Duke 
be honest in accepting the Presidency ?—that is to say, would 
he use his power to make the Republic strong, or would he 
use it to found a throne? The French Presidency differs from 
the American Presidency at any time, and just now it is ex- 
posed to one extraordinary temptation. The French President 
has more power than most Monarchs, he has an immensé 
army and a numerous bureaucracy at his orders, and he ham 
among the people large classes who would rather prefer that he 
should use his resources to establish a throne. Moreover, in 
1880 he will be the head of a nation fully re-established in 
material strength, and eager to wipe out a disereditable, or at 
all events, a very hiamiliating period in her history. The 
next President may be in a situation to recover Alsace and 
Lovraine, whether by war or diplomacy, and to the President 
who recovered them France would refuse nothing. Is the 
Duke d’Aumale likely to resist that temptation, and to refrain 
from using the popularity gained by victory to re-establish 
the Bourbons on the throne of France? His admirers 
reply that he has no interest in doing it, that he is not 
devoted to his nephew, whose visit to Frohsdorf he dis- 
approved, and whose clerical leanings he distrusts ; that he has 
no prejudice for Monarchy against Presidency, and that his 
very fault, if it be a fault, his personal ambition, will make 
him faithful to the Republic. He may wish the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons without intriguing for it. Those 
arguments are sound enough, and perhaps in any case the 


5) 


| temptation to a Prince to elevate his family or himself to a 


throne is not so great as the temptation to another President, 
with genius and ambition, to declare himself a Cesar ; but there 
is another form of distrust which, if the Duke d’Aumale is in 











are to be nothing and the respectables everything, we see | earnest, requires to be removed. There are those who believe that 
veason, the condition of the Duke’s honesty being jghe has been misread, that he himself is as ambitious as any Pre- 
granted, to regret the action of his friends, even if | tender, and that if he saw his opportunity he would declare 
they include all the Orleanists and Moderate Republicans war with the intention, if he succeeded, of placing himself 
of France. It is a very good thing that, in the| upon the throne as King and Cesar too, He might not be 
event of any sudden vacancy in the Presidential chair, they | restrained either by fidelity to the Republic or to the family, 
should have a name to produce which all Frenchmen will! which almost throughout its history has suffered from the 
have heard before, and which will convey to their minds some] intrigues of some dangerous cadet branch. It is nonsense 


no 
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to reply to this, which is a political argument, by loud asseve- 
rations about the honour of the Duke. His duty is to do the 
best he can for France, and he may think that the best,—and 
it is his opinion, not his honour, which is in question. What 
Republicans would require from him before they would support 
his election is a distinct declaration that, in his judgment, the 
time has arrived for a Republic; and a distinct promise that 
while, if France desires it, he will not oppose a Monarchy, 
whether he be himself the monarch, or his nephew, he will not 
use the powers of the Presidency to transmute the Republic 
into a kingdom or an empire. It is this suspicion which it is 
necessary to remove before he can be supported heartily by 
Republicans, and it will not be removed by the mere assur- 
ances of friends whose opinions do not bind their leader in the 


least. What is the opinion of the Duc d’Aumale as to the | 


permanent form of government for France? Is it to be a 
Monarchy, or a Republic, or a perfectly conceivable compro- 
mise,—a Republic in which some member of the “ House of 
France” is always to have a preferential claim to the Presi- 
dential Chair ? 


THE NEW PEERAGES. 

' see,” says the Duchess of Omnium, better known as 

Lady Glencora Palliser, in Mr. Trollope’s new novel 
“The Prime Minister,” “ you see the country goes on its own 
way, either for better or for worse, which ever of them are in, 
I don’t think it makes any difference as to what sort of laws 
are passed. But among ourselves, in our set, it makes a deal of 
difference who get the Garters, and the counties, who are made 
barons and then earls, and whose name stands at the head of 
everything.” Lady Glencora knew the world, and there can be no 


doubt that she spoke the truth, and that the distribution of | 


“honours ” such as the Crown only can confer has a most import- 
ant social influence in this country, and excites an interest far 
beyond that circle of nons autres to whose opinion she re- 
ferred. She did not include in it Mr. Disraeli’s friends, Mr. 
Cockawhoop, descended from a contractor of Queen Anne’s 
time, who expected a peerage when Sir R. Peel came in; or 
Mr. Tubbe Sweete, the West-Indian .proprietor, who was so 
zealous because he had been confidentially assured by an un- 
authorised intriguer that he should have one on the next 
accession of his party to power; but there must be a good 
many families in England of the Cockawhoop kind, each of them 
the centre of a circle to which every distribution of peerages 
seems matter of exceeding moment. “Garters” are nothing to 
them. For some reason, to us, we confess, imperceptible, unless 
indeed it be, as has been suggested, that the Blue Ribbon is 
the only distinction never dishonoured by being given for mere 
merit, people who possess everything else desire the Garter, 
but outside a most limited circle its distribution scarcely 


provokes a comment. It is a different thing with Peerages. | 


They are immoderately valued, even by those who have done 
great services; they can be hoped for by all who possess the 
necessary qualifications, viz., counties, Consols, and consideration, 
and the power of bestowing them is one of the highest means 
of influence possessed by a British Premier. Mr. Disraeli has 
used it, like all his predecessors, as a political engine, but it is to 
be remarked of him that he has used it with unusual caution, 
and apparently in deference to a theory. He makes Peers, as 
he talks to his constituents, on ideas which can searcely be his 
own. He has never made an exceptional or bizarre creation, 
never recognised literature or honoured art in his nominations, 
never, in fact, inany way run the risk of astonishing, much less 
annoying, that inner circle which at heart considers that there 
are three, and only three, just claims to a peerage,—to have won 
a pitched battle, to have been personally useful to the Sovereign, 
and to be a country gentleman of long pedigree, great estate, 
and unswerving fidelity in politics. If a General Napier com- 
mands a successful expedition, Mr. Disraeli is not unwilling to 
confer a reward which pleases the profession and the public. and 
does not annoy the uppermost hundred, but his own tendency is to 
clevatea man of old pedigree, large estate, and unflinching devo- 
tion to his party. Sir John Trollope, who could without absurdity 
take his name from a district instead of an estate, is his beau-idéal 
of a peer in the rough, and we dare say if Mr. Chaplin were his 
own great-grandson, he might count among that limited num- 
ber of persons who, like Sir W. W. Wynn and Sir T. D. Acland, 
can have a peerage on signifying that they are willing to 
ahandon hereditary seats in the Lower House. Every one of 
Mr. Disraeli’s four new Peers may be Gounted, to use Mr. 
Disraeli’s own words, as among “the sort of blocks of whom 
he carves Peers.” Mr. John Tollemache, of Helminghare T2!! 


| Suffolk, though only a squire, would on the Continent be con- 
| sidered the first among the four. Scarcely any Peer on the 
| roll has a pedigree to produce like the one claimed, we believe 
justly, for this gentleman, who is said, in his own neighbour- 
hood, to be the heir in unbroken male descent of a Saxon 
squire who held Helmingham before the Conquest, and whose 
/naine, which looks so Norman, was probably a Saxon nickname. 
He has an adequate estate in Suffolk and Cheshire, endless con- 
| nections, and some political influence, and probably no voice will 
|even whisper annoyance at his elevation. The selection of Sir 
| R. T. Gerard has probably more meaning, but he belongs 
| essentially to the same class. Thirteenth baronet, with a pedi- 
gree which was legendary even in 1611, and owner of a 
great estate, Sir R. T. Gerard belongs to those old English 
Catholics for whom Mr. Disraeli, in “ Sybil” and “ The Young 
' Duke,” expresses the kind of respect which M. Gambetta shows 
| for Legitimists, and who, he always avers, ought to be Con- 
| servatives. In “Sybil” he selected Gerard as the typically 
| Catholic name. As a stout Conservative, as a great Catholic in 
| the only county in which the English Catholics are strong 
| and in which the Tories possess all the seats, as a man of old 
family, and as a large landowner, Sir R. T. Gerard has every 
| quality which could excite Mr, Disraeli’s official esteem, and 
| his elevation is so natural that even his creed will create no 
| unfavourable comment. Mr, H. G. Sturt, besides the regular 
recommendations, has that of being a most humorous and 
effective speaker, of a kind which, had his opinions been 
different, might have made him a _ powerful popular 
leader; and his elevation will only surprise those who think 
that Mr. Disraeli, under his mask of impassiveness, really 
nourishes vindictive animosity against those who attack him 
personally, Nobody has hit the Premier harder than Mr. Sturt, 
and there is magnanimity as well as policy in his seleetion for 
especial honour. The list concludes with Mr. J. R. Ormsby-Gore, 
one of the Irish Gores, Earls of Arran, a great landownerin Shrop- 
shire, who has fought fiercely for the county, and in retiring 
leaves a chance—at least, we hope so—for a sound Liberal, who, 
by the way, as we are talking of such things, boasts a pedigree. 
legendary perhaps, even older than that of the Tollemaches 
and Gerards. None of the new Peers will shock the sensitive 
dignity of the Upper House, and if they add nothing to ite 
strength in debate—for we doubt if even My. Gerard Sturt 
will venture on humour in that atmosphere, the Lords not 
liking his form of the quality, but another and more Rochefou- 
_cauldian kind—why there are plenty of Peers who debate, and 
plenty more who would do so, if the respectable old gentlemen 
who set the fashions of the House were not so extremely 
anxious for their dinners. The House gains little by the new 
creations, but the Order loses nothing, and the country very 
little, unless it be something of confidence that Mr, Disraeli, 
‘even in creating Peers, will step outside routine. 

Lady Glencora would probably have more to say about the 
new promotions than the new creations, and would say it in a 
'more sarcastic spirit. There is nothing to surprise anybody in 
‘an Irish Peer wishing to be a British one, and no reason why 

the Earl of Erne, if he wishes it, should not be gratified, more 
lespecially at a time when the Orangemen of Ireland begin 
to doubt whether Tories, after all, are much better than 
Whigs; and there is hardly more reason for condemn- 
ing the promotion of Lord Wharncliffe than for praising 
it. Itis not usual to give two steps at once, except for services 
which Lord Wharncliffe has not, to the public knowledge, per- 
‘formed, and it is unwise to cheapen the only reward a Peer can 
earn by great public achievements ; but when that has been said, 
criticism has reached its limit. Mr. Disraeli has probably some 
reason for his action, which satisfies himself and his colleagues 
‘in the Upper House, and the change in Lord Wharncliffe’s 
style and precedence does not matter a straw to anybody else. 
The revival of the Dukedom of Gordon in favour of the Duke 
of Richmond does, however, matter a little to a good many 
people, whose comments will not be perhaps wholly untinged 
with bitterness. The Duke’s rank is not increased, for his 
three other Dukedoms, which * Madam Carwell” begged of 
Charles IL. are a trifle older than the Dukedom of Gordon, 
but the action of the Crown decides in his favour a quarrel 
which it would have been more graceful to terminate at 
a time when he was not a Minister. The Duke is thus 
declared to be the head of the Gordons, to the exclusion 
of the heirs male, the Liberal Marquesses of Huntly, who 
thus see themselves superseded as to the title, as they lately 
were as to the estates of the chief of their House. The matter 


_is of no public importance, but the possessor of three Duke- 


loms. even if he 


Ihe thought the claim of the female line the 
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better one, might have waited till he himself could no longer 
even seem to influence officially the decision of the Crown. 
Such honours are most becoming after a resignation. The 
Gordons, however, will, we dare say, fight their own battle with 
the Lennoxes quite well enough, and we only record their super- 
session as an evidence that the habit of using opportunities of 
this kind is not confined to the Whigs, who were once supposed 
to have a monopoly amounting to proprietorship in aristo- 
eratic selfishness, There is no other objection to the Duke of 
Richmond taking ten Dukedoms, if he likes, more particularly 
as he does not thereby gain even the hundred steps of precedence 
which must have been Lord Abergavenny’s temptation to accept | 
a Marquisate. Why a man who is already an Earl, with a 
barony 500 years old, and an estate in five counties, which 
ought in the next generation to be among the most valu- | 
able in the country, should accept a title of far less antiquity | 
in England, involving the drawback that all his sons 
must be burdened with courtesy titles, which are practi- 
cally nuisances to their wearers, is to ordinary mortals unin- | 
telligible; but so it is, and Mr. Disraeli in granting the | 
wish injures no one, and gratifies a very effective though | 
little known supporter. Perhaps, too, he gratifies himself. | 
Giving Bishoprics has been pronounced by many Premiers in | 
succession a bore of the first magnitude, but distributing | 
eoronets must be a pleasant occupation, at all events to a man | 
who hos read English history. and can feel that when a Neville | 
Marquisate at his hands there is something of irony in | 
One alinost hopes that the Kingmaker can see | 


asks a 
the situation, 
the scene, 


! 
| 


- = ied 
himself to have been elected by the Conservatives, and is 


‘resolved not to become the instrument of the opposite 


faction. Still, the Marshal, who is honest enough, but a 
little puzzle-headed as a politician, has not adhered quite 


| m . o.8 
consistently to this unsatisfactory position, and especially since 


the new Constitution was adopted, he has openly appealed to 
all “ moderate men” to aid him in carrying it out. It has 
been for many months back a great and most critical ques- 
tion for France in which direction the Marshal’s future policy 
would be mouldedj—whether he would be foolish enough to 
return to his old ré/e as a party President, who regards him- 
self as the nominee, not of France, but of the Conservatives ; 


or whether he would take up the more conciliatory and dig- 


nified position of a chief of the State standing above all 
parties, and determined only so far to intervene in party 
polities as the head of the State always may, by virtue of the 


_influence he can assert over the decisions taken by his respon- 
sible advisers. 


All friends of Constitutional liberty hoped to 
see Marshal MacMahon gradually moulding himself to the 
latter and higher position. But his evil genius, M. Buffet, has 
succeeded in once more identifying the President personally with 
the reactionary creed. On Christmas Eve, M. Buffet, with great 
parade, invoked the Marshal’s name in the Assembly as that of 
one who could never be allied with Radicals. “ It cannot enter 
the head of any one,” he said, ** that Marshal MacMahon, the 


| Marshal of France, the victor of Magenta and the Malakoff, 


should ever make himself the docile instrument of the Radical 
party, and the agent of subversive passions.” This appeal was 
crafty, and it was made more significant by an earlier passage 
in the same speech, in which M. Buffet declared the unwilling- 


ness of the Government to pursue the policy of frightening the 


M. BUFFET AND FRENCH CONSTITUTIONALISM. 
ie in France are assuming a 

4 those who wish to see something like durable tranquillity | 
and temperate freedom established there, than they have taken 
for a long time. It is not chiefly M. Buffet’s speeches,— 
authentic and imputed,—which give them this anxious cast. | 
Every chief of a Cabinet has the right to proclaim his own | 
policy to the country, and if M. Buffet would only tell the 
French people what he means by Conservatism, whether it is 
on behalf of the Chureh and clerical education, or on behalf 
of a throne and a nobility, that he is putting forth all these 
rallying-cries to Conservative union, no one would have a 
right to complain. Even as it is, even if it does not suit him to | 
say what he means by Conservatism, but prefers rather to | 
explain what he does not mean by it, even if he has really told | 
the prefect of a department that he cannot believe that any 
member of the Left Centre is in any true sense a Conservative, 
—in spite of the fact that three of his own colleagues come from 
that group,—there is still no constitutional ground of complaint. 
Mr, Disraeli achieved his triumph in 1874 on principles at 
least as vague, though not nearly so Tory,as M. Buffet’s. And 
though the chief of a party may be ,doing injustice to his 
followers, when he shrouds himself in a cloud of policy as dark 
as M. Buffet’s, it is not the country. but only those followers 
who have any right to complain. If M. Buffet can get a majority 
of the electors to support him by calling upon the country for 
Conservative union, and not saving what it is precisely that he 
is anxious to conserve, it is by no means the first time, and will 
not be the last, that the voters of a great nation have declared 
in favour of an enigma rather than in favour of a defined | 
policy. Popular government las its weaknesses, and unquestion- 
ably sveat electorates are often timid and not unfrequently puzzle- | 
headed. M. Buffet has as much right as any other Minister to 
avail himself of all these little tricks to obtain a majority, 
though whether, if he gets one, it will hold together for many 
weeks after the divergencies of tendency it includes are brought 
to light, is quite another matter. But what alarms all 
ealm observers of the condition of France is this—that M. 
Buifet has not only had the ari to conceal what he means by 
Conservatism, but to commit the President of the Republic as 
well as himself and his colleagues to the declaration that 
Radicalism is not to be tolerated, and that a Radical Ministry 
ean never command the services of Marshal MacMahon. M. 
Buffet, in dragging the Marshal’s name into the electoral 
combat, is acting much as a party leader in England would do, 
if he were to identify the Queen with his own party, and com- | 
mit her to the resolve never to take counsel with the Radicals. 
No doubt M. Buffet’s action is not quite so bad, because the 
Marshal is not quite in the position of the Queen; it is not 
understood that he should be as neutral between parties | 
as we expect the Queen to be; and he himself has on more | 
than one occasion publicly declared that he understands | 


more anxious aspect to 


country, by purposely allowing the display of those * subversive 


| passions” for which the license of the Press finds expression. 


* The Government,” he said, “does not desire to see the 
country in some sort spell-bound (ajfo/¢) by terror, take up the 
belief that it has no other resource than to abdicate its rights 
and appeal to a dictatorship.” Take these two passages 
together, and they clearly suggest that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the country might be so paralysed by terror as 
to believe that a dictatorship was its only resource, and that 
this condition of things-would be brought about by any victory 
of the Radical party,—under whom the victor of Magenta and 
the Malakoff could not be expected to serve. When, then, we 
find Marshal MacMahon taking the bait, and publishing his per- 
fect approbation of M. Buffet’s speech,—and even adding, as if 
to demonstrate how completely he is a child in M. Buffets 


hands, a compliment to M. Buffet “on having so clearly de 


fined the true Conservatives to whom the Government ape 
peals,” we cannot but fear that the Marshal is not o 
identified politically with M. Buffet’s principles, but may 


| expected during the elections to scan anxiously the signs of 


times, with a view to discovering, in case the Republic 
carry their candidates, when it is that the country begins 
be “ spell-bound by terror,” and begins to be disposed to appeal 
—mutely, of course—to him to save it from the Radicals by 
assuming the functions of a dictator. 

The imbroglio is complicated, but hardly, perhaps, made 
more dangerous by the instructions which M. Buffet is saidj™ 


'on the authority of the Times, to have given to a prefect img 


regard to the coming elections. It had been rumoured in# 
Liberal paper—La /'rance—that M. Buffet had desired this pre 


| fect to support the Orleanist candidates where he could, and ther 


the Bonapartists where he had no choice except between Re- 
publicans and Bonapartists. The Times correspondent, who 
seems to have had his information on better authority than 
the newspaper in question, corrects this report, by stating that 
what M. Buffet did say was this,—that Conservative candi- 


| dates were always to be supported, even though they might entcr- 


tain Legitimist or other Monarchical aspirations; that in some 


‘parts of France it was supposed that the Conservative candi- 


dates belonged to the Left Centre, and were in a sense Liberals 
though they were also Conservatives; but that he, for his 
part, could not believe this, since to him the words “ Liberal” and 
* Conservative” represented a contradiction. Clearly this speech 
must have been filtered through the minds of two distinct 


‘reporters, and may have been materially modified in the pro- 


But allowing for such modifications, it doubtless ex- 


cess. 


‘pressed, even in its original shape, what the Christmas-Eve 
' speech also expressed, though less dlistinetly,—a great preference 
‘for genuinely Conservative Monarchists, to any but extremely 
| Conservative Republicans,—a great preference, for instance, for 


Monarchists even of the Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia kind, to 
Republicans of any shade more Liberal than that of M. 
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Dufaure, who is a thoroughly Tory Republican. Now, 
as there is hardly a handful of such Republicans as M. 
Dufaure amongst the eminent politicians of France, no 
doubt M. Buffet’s real purpose is to promote the return of 
men who have cordially accepted nothing whatever in the 
Constitution of last February except the right to revise it in 
1880, rather than the return of men who, as M. Léon Say 
says in his address, fully accept the Constitution of February, 
and regard the right of revision not as an opportunity for 
plucking up by the roots the tree so recently planted, but only 
as an opportunity for pruning it, and retrenching its superfluities 
by the light of a five years’ experience, in the spirit of true Con- 
gervatism. Nothing can be more ominous to the Constitution than 
to find the Prime Minister thus openly declaring that he prefers 
Conservatives who detest the Constitution, and who hope within 
five years to abolish it, to the most moderate Liberals who are ready 
to support it to the last; and we confess we feel great difficulty 
in understanding how M. Dufaure and M. Léon Say can continue 
to be responsible for a Government which parades its disloyalty 
to the Republic so plainly as M. Buffet’s. No doubt, if they 
think that by remaining in the Government they can counter- 
mine any treachery of which M. Buffet may be guilty, should 
the elections take a turn likely, in the opinion of M. Buffet 
and the Marshal, to paralyse the country “ with terror,” and 


dispose it to appeal to a dictator, they are perfectly right. | 


But it is always dangerous work supporting colleagues who 
use the influence of your name to screen themselves from 


odium, and turn to account the authority so acquired to, 


do what you hold to be unprincipled and mischievous. This 
seems to be the position of M. Dufaure and M. Léon Say at 
the present moment, and no doubt it is a very delicate one. 


We quite admit that a greater calamity to France than a) 


coup (état struck by a man held in such just esteem as 
Marshal MacMahon could hardly be imagined; and we are 
indeed very much in the dark as to M. Buffet’s recent 
strategy, if he is not intentionally using the Marshal’s authority 
to obtain a majority for his own party if he can, and if 
not, to accustom the country to the notion that a dictatorship 
will be the only safe resource. Now, M. Dufaure and M. 
Léon Say must be very able and deteriained men, if they, feel 
confident that by staying in M. Buffet’s Cabinet they can 
prevent this great disaster, though for the present they only 
shield their chief from suspicion by the authority of their names. 
Undoubtedly the crisis is great, and their responsibility is great, 
nor will we say that they are in the wrong. 


| . . an ‘ 
‘even if Mr Disraeli’s Cabinet were to select one of the former 


But as regards | proposals, one intended to aim at admitting Dissenters, and also 


Ritualism, he had better reconcile himself with the chief foes 
of the Ritualists as quickly as he can, * Hansard” remains,and 
a recent speech of the ex cathedrd kind delivered by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, in moving the rejection of the Burials Bill, is an awkward 
thing for him to meet, especially in the face of a consider- 
able number of probable mutineers in his own party, who will 
make very liberal use of Mr. Disraeli’s views in 1873 against 
Mr. Disraeli’s views in 1876, supposing they prove to be in 
any marked degree contradictory. But be this as it may, 
there can be no doubt that a very serious impression prevails 
that Mr. Disraeli’s Government is likely to atiempt dealing 
with the difficulty, and that this impression has elicited both 
the protests of clergymen possessed by fear, and eager discus- 
sions among Dissenters animated by hope. 

Should the Government produce such a measure, what 
effect would it have on the party organisation and the strength 
of the Government? That, of course, must depend to no 
inconsiderable extent on the nature of the measure itself. 
But this much seems to be clear: if it goes far enough to 
make friends of the Dissenters, it will greatly irritate the 
‘clergy of all schools, and make them, whether High-Church or 
Evangelical, the foes of the existing Government. If, on the 
| contrary, it does not go far enough to conciliate the Dissenters, 
and does conciliate the exclusive Churchmen,—as any measure. 
for instance, imposing a rate for a Dissenters’ burial-place in 
| every parish out of convenient reach of a cemetery, would do, 
/—Mr. Disraeli would do a great deal to re-cement the discon- 
tented Dissenters’ wing of the Liberal party to the main body, 
which is certainly not the sort of measure we should look for 
| from him. 

The proposals on this question are of two kinds,—those 
which aim at admitting not only the bodies of Dissenters to 
the churchyards, but admitting also the right to have theit 
| own religious services there, so far as these are consistent with 
| public decency; and on the other hand, those which pre- 
|fer to remove the grievance without removing the exclusion, 
by providing new burial-grounds for all who want them 
outside the parish churchyard. We may assume that any 
solution of the latter kind would alienate the Dissenters more 
than ever from Mr. Disraeli’s Government, and probably give 
the Liberal party a very good opportunity of showing how 
much in earnest they are in their endeavour to get the national 
Burial-grounds treated in the proper national fashion, But 


| 


| 


M. Buffet, no one can carefully scan the nuances of his politi- | the religious services of Dissenters, to the graveyards of the 
cal strategy, without feeling day by day a growing distrust of | nation, under reasonable guarantees for propriety, it might well 
his loyalty to the Constitution, and of the integrity of his | happen that the Government would fall between the two stools. 


political designs. 





THE TORIES AND THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
Wi it seems to be assumed in so many quarters that Mr. 


Disraeli is likely to propose in the ensuing Session some | in writing to the Bishop. 


churchyard, it is very difficult to make out. Perhaps it is 


settlement of the great Dissenting question as to burial in the | 


The most obvious course would be to follow the analogy of the 
Irish Burials Act, which gave the incumbent the power of 
sanctioning, or refusing to sanction, the conduct of the funeral 
service by a member of another denomination, but required 
him, if he refused his sanction, to state his reasons for so doing 
Such a solution might possibly 
satisfy the English Clergy. The right thus conceded to them 
of sanctioning or vetoing any religious service proposed, would 





| tion Act, conclude that he may as well complete the work | hand, it would certainly not satisfy the Dissenters. 


that the Dissenters, knowing Mr. Disraeli to have been thrown | appease their fears of anything like an impropriety or a scandal, 
back on the anti-ultramontanes by his Public-Worship Regula- | and would probably gratify their love of power. On the othea 
They do 
he has begun, and make himself the hero of the anti- not want to be tolerated by the good-will of the clergyman, 
sacerdotal party, by. removing the chief grievance of the | but to have their equal right in what is admitted to be the 
Dissenters,—the chief grievance, that is, excepting of course | national burying-ground, conceded as of right. To be admitted 
the existence of the Establishment itself. But certainly | to bury their dead after their own fashion only by leave of the 
when Mr. Disraeli moved the rejection of Mr. Osborne Mor- | parish clergyman, would to them be, in some respects, worse than 
gan’s Burial Bill in 1873, he gave no hint of any desire to | not being admitted at all, In the former ease, they have to 
*‘educate his party ” in directions at all welcome to the Dis- | recognise the right of the clergyman to assent or refuse ; in the 
senters. On the contrary, he told the Dissenters plainly that | latter, they are the victims of a definite wrong, which they 
their political importance in the country was no longer what it | can urge Parliament to remove. For our own parts, we do 
had been, and that for this change they had to thank his own | not think that the right of refusing ought to be left with the 
Reform Act of 1867. Nor was his speech in 1873 merely un- | clergy even under restrictions. It is not a question for 
pleasant in tone to the Dissenters. It was also based upon | the clergy. If the clergyman were expected to perform the 
a principle exceedingly unpromising for the future. The line | service, no doubt it would be. But what is proposed is that, 
he took was that when Dissenters refused to pay the Church- | the Dissenters having an admitted right to inter their dead in 
rate, and got Parliament to legalise that refusal, they cut the churchyard when there is no other place open to them, 
themselves off from their right to be buried in the churchyard, | that right should be accompanied by the same concession to 
—a legal mistake, no doubt, though it did very well as an argu- ' their religious habits and feelings as is made in the case of 
ment. And further, Mr. Disraeli pointed out the growth of |Churchmen. This seems to us reasonable, though we should 
the cemetery system as the true remedy for the evil, so far| say, in reply to the objection of our correspondents of last 
as it exists, of which Dissenters complain. Having taken both | week and this, “ N. G. B.” and the Rev. Archer Gumey, that 
these grounds himself, and taken them so lately as 1873, it it would also be right to prevent any demoralising or indecent 
will be not a little awkward for Mr. Disraeli to yield to the | ceremony from going on, not merely, indeed, in churchyards, 
pressure either of the Conservative Borough Members, or of | but in any public Cemeteries whatever, at the interment of the 
those of his advisers who think that after having “put down” | dead, We should not permit open Devil-worship to be publicly 
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carried on anywhere. If we did, we might fairly be asked to 
tolerate the natural corollary of Devil-worship, acts intended to 
conciliate the favour of devils. Doubtless it would be indecent 
to allow the open praise of Mormon institutions in Church- 
yards,—since we should not allow Mormon institutions them- 
selves to be established in England. On the whole, in answer to 
those who fear indecent displays of fanaticism or heresy at the 
graves of Dissenters, it is almost enough to say that nowhere, even 
in the public Cemeteries, to which all classes of believers are 
admitted, is any danger of the kind found to be serious; and 
that, at all events, it might easily be avoided, by lodging in 
the hands of any elected local officer,—the Mayor, in the case 


of boroughs,—and in rural districts, in the head of the village | 


municipality, if Mr. Forster's suggestion to institute village 
municipalities were ever carried out, and till then, sup- 
pose, in the Churchwardens,—the right to forbid any 
ceremonies which might seem to him offensive to public 
morality or decency. The clergyman, clearly, whose dogmatic 
prepossessions would always be move or less likely to affect his 
judgment, is not the person with whom the decision should 
rest as to the kind of funeral-rites to be allowed or vetoed. 
Yet if, as we believe, no measure is at all likely to satisfy 
the Dissenters, or to be accepted by the Liberal party as a 
whole, which leaves the discretion of assenting or refusing assent 


to the Dissenters’ proposed burial services in clerical hands, | 


Mr. Disraeli can, we think, hardly propose any settlement 
which will have a chance of acceptance both with 
the Dissenters and with his own party. If he supersedes the 
elerical authority in the matter, he will set the clergy in oppo- 
sition to him in nine parishes out of ten. If he leaves the 
decision even as much to clerical discretion as the Irish Act 
left it, he will get no thanks from the Dissenters, who are 
earing much more about “political equality” than about the 
actual locality in which the service is to be read, They can 
bury the body in the graveyard as it is, and read their service 
in their own churches. Unless they get a right acknowledged, 
it is not likely that they will accept any concession as a matter 
of favour. Now it will be very difiicult for Mr. Disraeli, after 
the open bid he made for the clergymen’s support in 1873, to 


throw them over now, in order to consolidate the party which | 


is bent on humiliating sacerdotal pretensions. On the whole, 
we are strongly inclined to think that if he meddles with this 
question, he will burn his fingers in one way or the other. To 
propose a solution only irritating to the Dissenters, would 
strengthen materially his opponents; to propose one irritating 
to the clergy, would materially weaken himself. Will not the 
result be that he will imitate Lord Melbourne, and savy to his 
importunate colleagues, * Can’t you let it alone 2” 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 
YIR WILLIAM HARCOURT is considerable in Parliament, 


but he is never really so much in his element as when 
He is witty, but his wit is of 


hk. 


addressing his constituents. 


that unfastidious order which is rather stimulated by the know- | 
ledge that bad jokes as well as good will all go down, and that | 

; on 
us, was very completely grasped by Mr. Dodson, and would 


even salt which has lost its savour will be accepted in lieu 
of better seasoning on such occasions as these. His rather 
heavy jokes about Mr. Salt and the suet-pudding legislation 
made his constituents merry, and their merriment made Sir 
William Harcourt brighten up to a somewhat higher standard 
of brillianey. He was really eloquent when, in relation to the 


Army Exchanges Act, he reminded his constituents that ~ if | 


ever we cross swords on the northern frontier of India with 
that martial race which has brayed the storms of the Caspian, 
or the frosts of the Caucasus, or the savage wilds of Turkestan, 
we shall encounter armies who disdain to traffic for money in 
the outposts of hardship and of honour.” And he could not 
have hit the exact truth more skilfully than when he remarked, 
with respect to the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
that “the country gentlemen, though very well pleased to 
deal with urban populations, dislike nothing so much as 


meddling with rural preserves ;” and that it is rather hard that | 
the chief Act of the prophet who raised the ery of * Sanitas | 
sanitatum” should have no application whatever to his own | 


county, in which, for the rest, he is so highly honoured. 

But the real pith of Sir William Harcourt’s speech, both as 
regards its arguments and its jokes,—indeed, we are disposed 
to think that the jokes were more the “final cause” of the 
argument than was the argument of the jokes; in other 
words, that the argument led up to the jokes rather than the 
jokes to the argument,—was the portion on the Suez-Canal 

ured As far as we understand the object of this portion 


Wse, 


Ve 


ia the speech, it was to make the Government ridiculous 
| on pleas as exhaustive as the celebrated pleas of the do. 
fendant sued for the value of some borrowed article which 
| had been lost,—namely, first, that he had never borrowed 
| the article in question; and secondly, that he had sent it 
|back. So Sir William Harcourt wishes to produce the jim. 
| pression, first, that Mr. Disraeli’s grandiose stroke of policy in 
| relation to the Suez Canal was ridiculous; and secondly, that 
it was never made. On the first head, he is, we must allow 
very entertaining. “A sort of glamour,” he says, “ had i 
| vested a very plain business with the unnatural haze that dis. 
| torts the true proportion of things. There was somethin 
Asiatic in this mysterious melodrama. It was like the ‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights,’ when in the midst of the fumes of ip. 
cense a shadowy Genie astonished the bewildered spectators, 
The public mind was dazzled, fascinated, mystified. We had 
done we did not know exactly what—we were not told pre- 
cisely why—omne ignotum pro magnifico... . . . The 
Eastern Question had been settled by a coup d’état upon the 
| Stock Exchange, and Turkey was abandoned to herfate. Egypt 
| was annexed. The Bulls of England had vanquished the Bears 
| of Russia. Moab was to be our washpot, and over Edom we 
had cast our shoe. France and M. Lesseps were confounded, 
| We are a very great people. We had done a very big thing, 
| and to consummate the achievement, a satrap from Shoreham, 
| attended by a plump of financial Janissaries, was despatched to 
|} administer the subject provinces of the English Protectorate 
of the Nile. . . . We all of us felt six inches taller than 
before. We spread our tails like peacocks in the sun, and 
| were as pleased as children at our soap-bubble, irridescent 
‘with many hues. But all of a sudden this beautiful 
vision melted away ; the Egyptian mirage evaporated, the 
great political phantasmagoria faded like a dissolving-view.” 
| That is as good asit could be, if it were Mr. Disraeli criticising 
| himself as he would have criticised Mr. Gladstone. And of 
‘course Sir William Harcourt has no difficulty in proving that 
| Lord Derby’s prosaic touch dissolved the airy fancy which had 
| been conjured up, and left us with “177,000 shares with the 
‘coupons cut off,” and nothing more. 

But after all, what does Sir William Harcourt really 
| mean He appears to drive at this:—Our power over 
the Suez Canal and our own route to India depend on 
|our command of the Mediterranean. If we have that, 
| shares in the Suez Canal are superfluous. If we have not 
| that, shares in the Suez Canal are no use. Either, then, 
| the purchase of these shares was a false step on the right 
| road, or it was a right step on the wrong road. Either it wasted 
on shares what should have been spent on the Navy, and must 
still be spent on the Navy, if the shares are to be of any use; 
or it showed a complete misconception of the situation, and 
| indicated a desire to effect, by the medium of the Stock 
Exchange, what can only be achieved by wise diplomacy and 
force of arms. That is the real gist of Sir William Harcourt’s 
criticism, and we take it to be a very mistaken gist, though 
it is quite true that Lord Derby has only himself to 
|thank if it is accepted by Parliament as a just criticism 
has happened. The truth, as it seems to 


g 


what 


probably have been grasped by Sir William Harcourt, but for 


| the necessity under which he stood of saying brilliant thin 
] ying g 


and amusing his audience at the expense of the Government. 
The reason it was right for us to buy the Suez-Canal shares 
was, that in all probability it will be a political necessity for us 
'to deal with the Canal on political, and not on mercantile 
considerations. Now we are in a far stronger position, 
lif when we come to interfere with the commercial 
policy of a great Company, we can honestly say that we are 
| not selfishly dictating to the managers of a commercial enter- 
| prise a policy contrary to their own interests, only because it 
{chances to suit ours, but are simply doing what we have 
bought the right to do. The easier it is to eliminate 
the collision which is always likely to arise between the 
proprietors in a commercial concern and the policy 
‘of statesmen dealing with a great political instrument, the 
| stronger and less bitterly contested our action will be. Nothing 
embarrasses the popular British judgment as to any great 
question of policy more than a sincere doubt whether we are or 
are not dealing straightforwardly with conflicting commercial 
| interests honestly acquired ; and nothing weakens the hands 
of statesmen so much as a hesitating popular judgment as to 
| the rectitude of their acts. What Mr. Disraeli did was skil- 
| ful and wise, because it not only gave Europe fair notice in 
{the most emphatic form of our political intent, but removed a 
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reat number of subsidiary difficulties to the prosecution of 
that intent. It is not the petty resolve which Lord Derby 
describes, because, if it is a policy to be logically pursued,—as, 
of course, it will be,—it involves not indeed necessarily any 


immediate interference with Egypt,—though as a matter of | 


fact, we have already interfered, and with sufficient authority,— 


put positive and adequate precautions against any course of poli-| 


| Though we know nothing of the circumstances, we are disposed 
to ascribe this remarkable literary miscarriage to its author's real 
belief that Mr. Irving has done the public morality an injury by 
bringing “ The Bells,” and ‘“* Eugene Aram,” and * Iamlet,” and 
‘“‘Macbeth” upon the stage, though no doubt that belief may have 
been acidulated by some feeling of personal pique against Mr. Irving. 
A great many people doubtless do believe that by making any 





tical action in Egypt, or in Turkey, which would involve either wicked action the subject of imaginative contemplation, you 
danger to the Canal itself and its proper management, or to our render it attractive to the public, and make it more likely than it 


right of access to it. And it is simply childish to deny that this 
does imply to a very considerable extent the political guardianship 
of Egypt. Thus farlet Lord Derby ‘minimise ’as he pleases, and Sir 
William Harcourt chaff as he will, the British Government are, we 
take it, completely committed ; and it is because the purchase of 
the Shares in the Suez Canal did thus commit them, and 
because it was the best preparation for the needful political 
precautions which must follow, that all sane-judging men look 
upon the rapid decision taken as a happy decision, and refuse, 
in spite of all Lord Derby’s bewildering attenuations of its mean- 
ing, to be argued into thinking that it was a matter of no 
moment, after all. 


TRAGEDY AND CRIME. 
T is always difficult to know whether a comic paper means what 
it says, for frequently enough it not only does not mean it, 
but means to make fun of it. And for anything we know, when 


the responsible Editor of Fun, or the individual critic who wrote | 


the letter in the number of December 25, is produced before 
the Court which is trying Mr. Irving’s libel case, he will say 
that the letter in question was intended to bring into ridicule the 


stilted moral criticisms which are sometimes made by Englishmen | 


on the various persons who minister only to our amusements, and 
that so far from being seriously intended as an assault on Mr. 
Irving, it was intended to caricature all such assailants of Mr. 
Irving. But if this line be really taken, it will only show how 
very heavy is the touch of our comic contemporary. Hardly any- 
body could read the letter to the ‘distinguished tragedian,” 
on which a libel action has been founded, without supposing it 
to be the production of a very solemn and earnest ass. Aman who 
wishes to bring stilted declamation into ridicule by *‘over-crow- 
ing” it, should not divert people from his real object by going out 
of his way to charge the dramatic critics of the tragedian he is 
attacking with being ‘“hirelings.” That is quite apart from the 
thread of moral declamation which it would be intended to make 
absurd. ‘There is nothing specially magniloquent in charging a great 
actor with hiring reporters to praise his performances, whether 
the charge prove to be libellous or not. If silly declamation of this 
kind is to be brought into ridicule at all, it could only be done by 
overdoing the pompous reprobation indulged in by the Philistines 
who affect it, and not by going out of the way to make a 
serious charge of quite another kind. On the whole, we are dis- 
posed to believe that Fun was in earnest when it published this 


invective against either Mr. Irving, or some one who has acted in | 


a precisely similar series of parts. And yet impossible as it is 
to believe the letter a joke, it is almost as difficult to believe it a 
bit of serious criticism; and as for assigning its authorship, 
whether it be meant seriously or in ridicule, as some appear to do, 
to Mr. Dutton Cook, on the ground that Mr. Irving was cross- 
examined as to his relations with Mr. Dutton Cook in a manner to 
suggest this authorship, such a supposition seems to us intrinsically 


was before that it will be committed by human beings in times to 
come. If so, clearly Shakespeare’s plays and all the plays of the 
great dramatists in every country ought to have been promptly 
‘suppressed, for certainly the interest of the subject has been 
excited in thousands, by ‘reading the plays, for every person who 
has been first interested in them by seeing them performed. Or 
can it be that some people really think the acting the dangerous 
thing ?—that while you read about a great erime you are not 
| likely to desire to imitate it, but that the moment you sce the 
| details vividly presented to you, the mind begins to fasten on the 
| notion of imitating it? It looks somewhat as if the writer of the 
| philippic now in question held this view, from his dwelling se 
/much on the ‘realistic ghastliness” with which Mr. Irving has 
, delineated the crime of the Polish Jew, of Bulwer’s Eugene Aram, 
| of Macbeth, and of the other great achievers of bloody designs 
whom he has represented. One would have thought that ‘ real- 
istic ghastliness” was the very thing to make crime unattractive. 
Mr. Irving as an artist, might be reproached, no doubt, 
'on certain principles of art-criticism, with ‘realistic ghastli- 
ness”; but one would hardly have supposed that Mr. Irving 
/as a moralist could be so reproached. Burke once said that 
vice itself lost “half its evil by losing all its grossness,” but 
we have much oftener heard the morality of that epigram 
impugned than sustained. And to us it seems much easier to 
| impugn than to sustain it. If you throw an idcal gloss over 
| 


guilt, you may be responsible for making ignorant people 
think there is something grand in guilt. But if you make 
people see the craven heart cowering at its own evil deed, as Mr. 
‘Irving makes Macbeth cower when he comes from Duncan's 
| room, telling how he heard a voice declare that ‘Macbeth had 
murdered sleep,’ or when he represents the prosperous Burge- 
| master pursued in his dreams by the agonies of his unresting 
‘conscience, you are not very likely to fascinate people with the 
i grandeur of crime. In Macbeth, Shakespeare certainly intended 
— and so far at least, Mr. Irving has succeeded in doing justice to 
the wonderful genius of his original—to paint an imaginative con- 
science, tender at first, but gradually indurated by guilt till it 
grows cold and callous, as wellas weak. 'The spectators who could 
be fascinated by the representation of such a carcer must be not 
| only ignorant, but already so hardened that it is not very casy te 
conceive them much changed for the worse by seeing in living 
; colours the image of that which they propose to themselves to 
, become. 

Probably, however, what the Philistines think on this subject is 
something as follows :—Familiarity with the idea of crime must be 
bad, especially if that familiarity is in any way associated with the 
notions of success and distinction. The applause bestowed on a 
good actor's delineation of a part will be associated in ignorant 
persons’ minds with applause bestowed on the part itself; at all 
| events, it will be sufficiently so associated to diminish the horror and 
| repulsion with which the crimes enacted are regarded. ‘The 

















incredible. Mr, Dutton Cook may not think well of Mr. Irving’s act- | audience will get an idea of permanent fame attending a great 
ing,—may, indeed, think much less well of it than we do, But he | crime, if only by realising the great pains which a first-rate actor 
would never have written seriously such a letter as that on which | takes to portray it, if not precisely as it is, yet as the world chooses 
the libel action is grounded, because he has too much sense; and he | to conceive it; and the notion of fame is never quite abhorrent to 
never would have written it by way of persiflage, because he has too | the vain and vulgar, even though they be fully conscious,—which, 
much humour. There are, indeed, sentences in it which would do , perhaps, they may not be,—that the fame would be evil fame, and 
great credit to any effort to take off the high-flown declamatory style | not such praise as is bestowed on poets or artists who help 
of moral invective. When Mr. Irving, or Mr. Irving's alter ego, | Us to understand the morbid action of the human heart. So 
is told, “Elevate the drama, forsooth! you have canonised the 'stated, it can hardly be denied that, to some extent, at all 
cut-throat, you have anointed the assassin,” there is a deep no- | events, this may be true. And to the same extent a great picture 
meaning in these grandiose alliterations which would have | of the assassination of Henri 1V., eal the Duke of Buckingham, or 
made excellent bombast. But then the opening of the letter is Mr. Percival, would tend to associate an evil deed in the minds of 
not the opening which any clever man would have written, if | all who saw the picture with the fame of a great historic event ; and 
he had intended the whole impression to be one of bom- 4 statue of Judith with the head of Holofernes in her hand, would 
bast, least of all a critic who is so deft with his tools as Mr. have the same cffect of spreading among the ignorant the fame of 
Dutton Cook. There is no bombast in telling a man that his last | bloody deeds which might move shallow vanity to imitate them. 
dramatic effort is a failure, and must be withdrawn as soon as it | Such danger undoubtedly there is in all the Arts. But the danger 
decently can be, nor in describing his artistic critics as corrupt. | is less and less, the less Art appeals to mere ignorance, the more it 
Whoever has been the author of this curious blunder, it cannot studies those secrets behind deeds of blood which genius and insight 
reasonably be attributed to so experienced a critic and humourist , reveal. While the teaching of the lowest theatres—the ‘* penny dread- 
as Mr, Cook. | fuls "—is as dangerous and as bad as it can be, the teaching of the 
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Shakespearian drama is saved by its very wealth of imagination 


,|be burnt, Captain,” are the counterparts of all the man 


poetry, and thought from almost all that is dangerous to the vul- | heroic deeds that have made history something better than 
gar. It is not the vision of blood which you see most clearly on the | the mere lifeless record which it would be if we were all as 
night of Duncan’s assassination, but the vision of the assassin’s | selfish as we seem. If these boys were children in age, they were 
haunted conscience and his sleepless fears. It is not the bar- | men in resolution and disregard of danger. To be suddenly con. 


barous violence of Othello which takes possession of the reader o1 


‘| fronted, in the half-light of a December morning with death jy 


witness of that great tragedy, but the pity which will not be | one of its most fearful forms, and to show that though strong to 
kept down, and the de spair of self accusation succeeding to the | destroy it was powerless to terrify, is an opportunity which many 
inexorable deed which punished the innocent. ‘The residuum of | a grown soldier and sailor will long to have so used. 


mere excitement to the senses, left after seeing the mostharrowingof | But besides the lesson which the preacher could find in the 


Shakespeare’s dramas,—‘* Macbeth ” itself, for instance,—is small 
ndeed com) ared with the stimulus to the intellect and conscience. 
Mr. Irving's realism may be “ ghastly ” in parts of that play, but 
the ghastliness arises far more from the power with which he 
gives the collapse of the man before religious fears, than from any 
physical accessories. Indeed, Mr. Irving might well have afforded 
to leave the criticism in Jun unregarded, and not to have 
singled it out for distinction by founding on it an action for 
libel. The very little truth that there is in the letter which he 
complains of would not have been enough to win for it the repu- 
tation even of plausibility. It is not crime and violence only 
which tragedy makes interesting; it gives a certain interest 
also to grief, misfortune, misery; yet no one supposes that 
on that account people are very apt to court grief, misfortune, 
and misery. When Katharine of Arragon is represented dying 
in dignified seclusion after her life of disappointment, failure 
is made very interesting, but no one thinks of the play of 
** Henry VIII.” as spreading a contagion of failure by so repre- 
senting her. No doubt there are some parts of our nature which 
are more infectious than others, just as there are diseases which 
are more infectious than others, and it may be fairly said that 
the fierce and ambitious passions are more infectious than the 
states of passive endurance. But true Art is as good a safeguard 
against moral infection as any physical agent we know of against 
bodily infection. Through the artistic medium you see as through 
a film which separates the active impulses you are considering 
from all personal temptations, and places them in the 
class of moral and spiritual events given to enrich your know- 


ledge of man, not to awaken sleeping desires for selfish ends of your | 


own. In point of fact, the history of art shows that artistic 
studies, so far from driving men into the vortex of the real life 
from which they are taken, have rather the opposite tendency, 
and tend to make life rather dilettante than passionate, rather 
languid than eager. ‘The delineation of sensational crime with- 
out true Art to purify it, is, no doubt, a mischievous moval 
stimulant; but steeped in true Art, there are few themes indeed 
which wiil really be found to stir the passions of men ; rather do 
they tranquillise them, and leave us in that dreamy state in which, 
so far from driving fiercely on the rocks, we are but too likely to 
float lazily upon the surface of existence, and hardly even to wish 
for a wind, 
é ————— 
THE LESSON OF THE ‘GOLIATIL’ 

1if Dean of Westminster was fortunate in having to preach 
T his ycarly sermon to children within a week of the burning 
of the ‘(:oliath.’ He could add to the examples of Scripture and 
history an example taken from the newspapers of the day. David's 
combat with the lion and the bear, and the endurance of Agnes 
under Roman torture, have drifted away into that region where 
facts have no more power than fables to stir the young mind to 
high resolutions. But in the Times of Friday and Saturday there 
was the proof that children have not lost the power to do noble 
things. any more than they have lost the power to dream them. 
These little boys on board the ‘Goliath’ showed the highest form of 
military courage, the courage that comes of discipline and train- 
ing. tit is independent of excitement, that is as ready to await 
deat) in the appointed place as to rush elsewhere to meet it. 
it was » theme that might have moved almost any man to elo- 
quel ind in the hands of the Dean of Westminster it lost 
none of its foree. No child who listened to his sermon can 
hereafter plead that calmness in danger and the sacrifice of 


self to others are virtues that can only be possessed by 
grown people. In the promptitude with which every boy 
m host the ‘Goliath’ ran to his post at the sound of the 
fire- in the steadiness with which “ Billy Bolton,” a lad 
of 1 cked the eagerness of some smaller boys to push away 
froi lames, and kept the barge into which he had jumped 
alongsiie the ship until all who were within reach of her had 
20n board; in the wish of the boys who last left the ship that 
Capt Bourchier should go first; in the tearful exclamation 


rf little fellow, when this prayer was refused, ‘‘ You'll 


burning of the ‘Goliath,’ there is also a lesson for the politician, 
These children had, it is true, been thoroughly well trained, and 
| it is this training that converted them from a disorderly crowd 
‘into a compact body of soldiers, each knowing his duty, 
and each determined to do it. Still, admirable as was the 
training they had wndergone, it had not been seconded by 
any previous training at home. These boys were mere 
workhouse children, children left without home or parents, and 
destined, but for the ‘ Goliath,’ to starve or steal, or at best, to 
become willing paupers. They were of the same stuff of which 
‘street Arabs” are made, of which ‘ gutter children ” are made, 
of which ‘‘ waifs and strays” are made. The roughs who frighten 
society by showing how cheap they hold other people’s lives, the 
useless labourers who fall from one depth of poverty to another 
because they have not head enough either to obey orders or to do 
| without them, the drunkards who buy a momentary pleasure at 
| the cost of subsequent wretchedness to themselves and to all con- 
nected with them, have all sprung from the same class as these boys 
on board the ‘ Goliath.’ The police reports and the assize reports 
| show plainly enough what is the fate ordinarily reserved for work- 
| house children, and for children outside the workhouse with the 
| same origin and the same early history. Moralists of many schools 
| and many tempers have mourned over their inevitable lapse into 
crime, or into the fecklessness which is only saved from crime by lack 
of the rudimentary cleverness which crime ordinarily needs. The 
| education which is picked up in the streets, or from bad patents, 
or amidst the corrupting associations of the workhouse, has been 
thoroughly mapped out, and every philanthropist who is not led 
away by his own theories has confessed, under his breath, that he 
does not see how the intellectual influences of school are to 
counteract the moral influences of home, or that which stands in 
the place of home. To all who have despaired upon this 
|head, the burning of the ‘Goliath’ speaks in terms that 
cannot be mistaken. It solves one at least of the seem- 
ingly hopeless problems connected with pauperism and 
education. There is no longer any doubt that the raw 
| material out of which English criminals and English paupers are 
made can be put to a very different use. Down to the morning 
of the 22nd of December, the ‘Goliath’ was only a hopeful ex- 
periment. Before noon on that day she was an accomplished 
| success. Managers and friends had visited the boys; inspectors 
had tested their school progress, and reported well of their look 
| and bearing ; one by one, reports had come home of the good ser- 
vice the boys that had been trained in her were doing in the 
Army or on board ship. But all these things had only furnished 
grounds for believing that at last the Poor-Law Authorities had 
‘got on the right track. Some striking and _ incontestable 
evidence of what could be done by a_ well-managed 
training-ship was still wanting, something that should 
‘apply to all the boys, not merely to selected boys; some- 
thing that should prove what they were when taken unawares, 
with no time for practice in view of an inspection; some- 
thing that should in a moment put to a test which could 
neither be disputed nor evaded the merits of the system under 
which they had for more or fewer years been living. The fire 
was a test which answered to all these requirements, and the 
manner in which it was sustained went beyond the highest hopes 
that the advocates of the system could have entertained. If the 
boys on board the ‘Goliath’ had been picked from every great 
school in England, they could have done no more than they did. 
‘To rise above fear of personal danger, or desire of personal 
safety, to obey orders and maintain discipline in the immediate 
prospect of death, to leave the ship only at their Cap- 
tain’s bidding, and then to sect his safety above their own,— 
these, surely, are the virtues which in every age have marked 
‘the gentleman and the soldier.” They might have been ex- 
pected from boys who had had the advantage of good con- 
genital habits, and had inherited from their parents a vast treasury 
of acquired instincts. ‘These boys of the ‘Goliath’ had, to all 
appearance, inherited nothing of the kind. They owed what- 
ever virtues they had to the action of good training upon natures 
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al] events until human nature gets worse than it has yet become, | in a country where the air is filled with a painful wealth of pene- 
there is no need to despair of the children’s teeth because the | trating light, such as men bred in our climate can scarcely realise, 
fathers have eaten sour grapes. he loves shade and dusk and quict colours, builds halls of reecption 

This, we repeat, is a discovery of immense value. Hitherto in which a perpetual twilight reigns, plants his house in a grove of 
there have been two lines of inquiry open tous; now one of themis broad-leaved trees in order to enjoy the shade, and dresses him- 
happily closed.. Hitherto we have had to ask ourselves not only | self by preference in white—the white, be it observed, being not 
how children can be got away from evil influences, but to what the glaring white of this paper, but white toned by the dusky 
petter influences it is possible to subject them with any reason- skin just seen beneath the muslin, till it has something of the 
able prospect of improving them, There have not been wanting | cream-like effect which is the distinction of Satsuma-ware.  l-ven 
advisers to warn us that nothing can take the place of home, and | when he desires splendour and employs bright colours, their 
consequently, that do what we will for the childreu who have either | garishness, made so obvious by the lighted atmosphere, pains 
no homes or bad homes, no solid result can be looked for. It is | and annoys him, till he has learnt, by the observation of 
plain now that these warnings were not needed. What work- | centuries, to combine them into a flat’ brilliancy which is 
house boys have become on board the ‘Goliath,’ they may, if the the despair of European artists. It is the positive pain received 
same care is taken with them, become on board otherships. What , by the eye in that climate frem gavishness which has targht the 
workhouse boys have become, boys sprung from the same class native to combine insufferably gaudy colours into the Caslimere 
and having similar antecedents may become under ’ similar | shawl, the Mirzapore carpet, the marble-work of his floor'nes. and 
training. And that in becoming this they have silenced | the broad-brimmed, coloured turban of full dress, often a mar- 
objectors is equally plain. What is the chance that boys who | vellous specimen of art, and always, unless injured by some caste 
behaved as well as these did during the fire will hereafter rule or family tradition, producing an effect of subdued splendour 


not yet altogether corrupted, and the result has shown that, at | artistic knowledge. And it is natural that it should be so, Living 


return to the workhouse as paupers or go to gaol as crimi- | as little barbaric as the newest French ribbon in feints «grades. 
nals? Just that amount of probablility that there is of boys | The dress of a great native magnate, the account of which 1 als so 
in the classes above them doing these things. A man can be- ‘«splendiferous,” is usually a marvel of restrained effect, and 1.0 more 
come a pauper without having the hereditary pauper taint in him. | barbaric—that is, no more wanting in essential harmony wit! its 
A man can become a criminal without having derived any criminal , end—than that of the great Parisienne, who, like the native noble, 
tendencies from his parents. Bat we know that if he be- employs gems to set off her raiment and show her wealth. If, 
longs to a class which has escaped these disadvantages, the , indeed, * gold and pearl” be in themselves “ barbaric,” ¢» Milton 
chances of his becoming either are infinitely fewer. The boys | said—he only meant “ foreign,” as the Greeks did when they 
of the ‘Goliath’ have been emancipated from these dis- | used the word—then the Times is right, but that is su-cly not 
advantages, and they have shown that in future the freed- | true taste. It is brightness out of place which is barbaric, not 
man and the free man will stand on the same level. The difliculty | brightness itself. Who doubts the artistic accuracy of the most 
is narrowed, therefore, to the consideration in what ways the sys- blazing of all jewels—a lady's collar of tiger-claws set in 
tem of the ‘ Goliath’ can be extended. We can but indicate one | gold and rubics? It is true, a native noble prefers his 
or two directions in which the attempt to extend it may , gems uncut, but that arises from reasons which are inet bar- 
be made. First, there is the multiplication of  training- baric, and will appeal to many connoisseurs, You cannot ini- 
ships for workhouse boys. We see no reason why what is now | tate the uncut stone, with its strange, momentary reveslings of 
the rare exception should not become the rule, why a boy who is colour, and that sort of mystery of light hidden in it which 
thrown on the parish should not, as a matter of course, be sent to touches a native imagination, and is the secret of his delight 
a training-ship, unless there is some special reason to the con- in the half-translucent gems, in the opal, in the cut's- 
trary? In the next place, some machinery might be devised for eye —which is worth in India many times its value 
getting hold of children who are not actually orphans, though for in Europe, and is invested with all manner of weirs! attri- 
any benefit that the parental relationship confers on them they butes—and in the unrevealing depth of the larger carlitncles, 
might as well be, Of course there are serious difficulties in the | which seem to emit instead of receiving light, till the native 
way of any adoption of this policy on at all a large scale, but asserts that they actually do it. In his management of avecremo- 
they are partly difficulties which might be provided against nial or a procession, the Hindoo, who holds the ceremonial in a 

hall filled with one broad shadow, and begins his procession 

in half-light, is not seeking garishness, or an exhibition of 


by legislation, and partly difficulties upon which a new 
light has been thrown by this proof of what good train- 4 
ing can do. The respect due to the rights of even vicious mere wealth, but an effect which in Europe, in theatres and 
parents over their children belongs to the former class; the opera-houses, we all profess to enjoy, an effect of splendour with 
supposed danger of tempting parents to improvidence by taking which reality has nothing to do. The truth about him on th’s side of 
their children off their hands belongs to the latter class. Thirdly, his head is not that he is barbaric, but that he is histrionic t» excess, 
of all the ways in which private charity can exert itself with a and when the mood is on him will seck his theatrical result by 
prospect of doing good to its objects and to the community, mears which, to Europeans, who assume the necessity of tinsel on 
instead of, as is so often the case now, doing harm to both, we , the stage, but forget it in India, seem grotesque or barbarous. The 
know of none so promising as helping to send boys to training- | painting of animals’ heads, the adornment of elephants w ith gold 
ships, under circumstances which might not justify the expenditure _ bracelets, and all the like exhibitions, are not efforts at display, 
of public money. Some legislation would probably be required as the Times fancies, but efforts to realise a picture existing 
to facilitate this last-mentioned process, but the object in view is in the native’s mind, as it exists in that of the scene-painter, 
and we may add, very often realised. The gold aud the 
paint, we say, are out of place, but they are no more so in inten- 


important enough to justify a resort to Parliament. 
; ‘ tion than the black-lead with which we darken the coats of 


HINDOO * BARBARISM.” funeral-horses, or the spangles with which a dancer tries to wive 
\* educated Hindoo, who signs himself ‘‘A Member of the her dress a coruscating effect. The evil is not want of true taste, 
ra Brahmo-Somaj,” and is therefore no Hindoo by ereed, but | which in such matters a Ilindoo has, but a histrionie disregard for 
a Theist, writes to the Times this week to complain that Indian reality when in search of impressions. ‘A Member of the 
pomp should be described by the word “barbaric.” He evidently Brahmo-Somaj” is right enough when he points to the English 
confuses the word with ‘“ barbarous,” and goes on to a general lady’s chignon as more barbaric than his pomp, for the wearcr of 
defence of the civilisation of India as compared with that of , the chignon does not when wearing it postulate in her mind # 
England, which is out of place, as he might have met the attack ' stage-effect, as the Hindoo does. 
ina much more direct fashion. It is very doubtful whether the ‘A Member of the Brahmo-Somaj” might have made a 
Indian pomp,—of which we hear so much during the Prince’s better case for his countrymen’s pomps, and when he passes to 
visit that Englishmen will fancy Indian life all reception, ' the general question of comparative civilisations, he makes a 
procession, and elephant—can fairly be described as “ barbaric,” muddle between civilisation and morality, and to be even intelli- 
even in the limited sense in which the Times declares that gible should have added definitions. What does he understand 
it has used the word, as expressing only splendour without by civilisation ? We understand by it that state of society in which 
taste. The native of India is by no means specially addicted the will, the interests, and the passions of the individnal are 
to that particular fault. He is, as a rule, rigidly simple in dress, ' restrained by irresistible law for the protection of the whole com- 
habitually using white for his costume, and when he departs from munity, or it may be, for its advancement towards an end deemed 
it, choosing colours with an eye for restrained effect, that secures 


by that community in its wisest moments permanently desirable. 
results which are admired by Europeans in exact proportion totheir | There can be no doubt that, so defined, civilisation exists iz 
prop i ’ ’ 
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Western Europe; and as little that, so defined, it edie in part | entered their minds. We utterly disbelieve it ,—believe, on aa: 
in India. A native is bound in every action of his life by codes | [ somtoney, that Hindoos have a patriotism of a sensitive kind, 
and laws, and customs having the force of law, which he never | a profound belief that India is, and ought to be, and ultimately 
violates, and the majority of which are intended either to benefit | will be, for them; that invasion is unjust, and that the invader 
the community, or to advance towards an ideal, or to main- | | ought to depart. But that he who thinks so individually ought to 
tain intact the divinely- appointed order of society. Neverthe- | risk life, property, or freedom in making the intruder depart, he 
less, civilisation in the East and West is not the same thing. | dine not think: and so, unless he can gain by the effort, he leaves 
The difference, the radical difference, is not only, as the | him to conquer at his will. India is, in fact, a civilised country, in 
Times says, that the Western civilisation is progressive and | which the community is above the individual, except when the 
the Eastern stationary—for any civilisation, however lofty, with | latter pleads religion, when the latter is a ruler, and when the 
which its subjects were thoroughly content would be sta- | duty to be observed is positive, and not negative ; and those three 














tionary, and we have no proof that progress is to last for | 


exceptions make its civilisation so imperfect, that careless 


ever—but that in India breaks are allowed in the grand chain | observers are almost justified in calling it ‘ barbaric.” 


which often render it feeble, or seem to destroy it altogether. 


Three doors always stand open in India for the reintrusion of | 


barbaric individualism. “Any man who professes that his religion 


jastifies or enjoins a particular act is thereby exempt from ‘ civi- ! 
lisation,”—that is, from the general polity made in the interest | 

4s ‘ Sie 
of all. ‘The Hindoo moral code is, in substance, the same as our | 


own; but if a sept declares that its creed or its caste-rule 
enjoins infanticide, as among Rajpoots; or anlimited poly- 
gamy, as among Koolin Brahmins; or abnormal sexual 
laws, as among some sections of the Sivaites; or murder, as 
ntnong the followers of Bhowani; or defiance of all rules of decency, 

s among the Jains, Jogees, and some other sects, authority drops 
its sword, and even opinion ceases to act. ‘The absolute right of 
the individual, as against civilisation, is restored, and however 
wbhorred or however noxious, he is not effectively condemned. 
If « Government alien from the people chooses to suppress 
wbnormal religious practices, the people neither resent nor resist ; 
bat the Indian civilisation of itself, by the law of its being, cannot 
suppress suttee, female infanticide, Thuggeeism—though self-de- 
fence may order the killing of the individual ‘Thug—phallic wor- 


ship, or the unrestricted wandering of naked devotees of both sexes | 


in front of palaces tenanted by all-powerful persons, who, whether 
moral or immoral themselves, hold on all these subjects the same 
ideas of civilisation as Europeans. ‘The chain of civilisation | 


breaks before the claim of religious freedom, and admits a rush | 
of barbarism which affects all external as well as all internal life | 
in India, every caste professing some tenet or maintaining some | 
privilege intended to operate for its own advantage against the | 
general good of the community. Another break, and quite od 


potent a one, is the liberty allowed to the ruler. His duty, on the | 
Hindoo theory, is precisely his duty on the English theory; but 
he is unbound by law, and consequently, if he is bad, civilisa- 
tion ends. The will of the ruler, or of those he appoints, is not | 


subordinated to the interest of the community, but is allowed to 


act against it without punishment, and except in very extreme 
cases, without serious reproach, All Hindoo thought condemned | 
a life like that of the late ruler of Baroda, but it is nearly certain 


he would not have been upset, and quite probable that he was | 


popular. The power of the ruler being great, his individualism, 
thus left free, may and frequently does break up civilisation, makes 
commerce, for instance, impossible, or throws counties out of culti- 
vation, or arrests the whole course of education for a genera- 
tion. Those evils do not happen in Western Europe, even when 
what is here called absolutism has been vested in the ruler. 
His will is not really released even if, like the Kings of 
Denmark, he is declared by the Constitution ‘absolute 
throughout his dominions.” And finally, there is a_ third 
break in the chain, in the one-sidedness with which the 
doctrine that the individual is to give way to the community 


is applied. The doctrine—allowing for the two great exemptions | 


we have mentioned—is held in theory as a prohibitory law as 
strongly as in Europe, but as a stimulating law it is not held at 
all. No Hindoo hvlds himself at liberty to hurt the community, 
but no Hindoo holds himself bound to benefit it to his own 
effacement. For instance, any Hindoo would deny that he had a 
right to rob the village Treasury, and if a decent man he would 
not do it, any more than an English clergyman would steal his 
sacramental plate. But no Hindoo who could avoik the tax 
paid to that Treasury would think himself morally wrong in 
avoiding it. The man who would not murder for the world is not 
bound in his own mind to warn the traveller of the approaching 
Thug. The man who would not steal for the world—and there 





are millions of Hindoos just as likely to steal as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—does not feel obliged to prevent a theft. Indi-_ 
vidualism is rampant on this side, the right to tolerate anything, | 
until India has been conquered by successive hosts of foreigners. | 
It is alleged that Hindoos have no patriotism, and many Europeans | 
will assert that no such idea as that of ‘‘ country” even has ever! 


| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
owntdicom 

THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

} (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SrecTATOR.”] 

Sin,—Being a schoolmaster, I naturally view this subject from a 

slightly different stand-point from that of a University professor, 

and I hope that, with that spirit of fairness for which I have 

always observed your journal to be remarkable, you will allow me 

space for a few remarks. 

1, As to the age of Scottish students, Professor Ramsay himself 
has shown conclusively that both the Pall Mall and yourself had 
good enough ground for your respective remarks. In a letter to 
the Glasgow Herald of the 23rd ult., he writes :— 

“J subjoin a tabular statement, which, I think, will bo interesting to 
your readers, showing the exact ages (as at last birth-day) of all the 
members of the junior class, and the number of each age: — 

Age...[ 4] 15[ 16] 17] 18] 19] 20] 21] 22] 23] 2 
10| 14 10 


| 








21 
“13 
273 




















No....] 8] 20] 45] 39) 29] 26] 19 

TLyrs. | 112 | 300 | 720 | 663 | 522 | 494 | 380 220 | 322 | 240 
| Age... | 25] 26] 27] 28] 29 | 30 £18 e 7 13 = | Th 
|No....| 7] 5] 8) 2| 8| 8 260 
Thyrs. | 175 | 1380] S81] 56] 87| 90} 32 28 a 35 4999 














| Thus the exact average age of the 260 students in the class is 19-207 
| ears. 
It is to be hoped that this remarkable letter will receive from the 
promised University Commission the serious attention it merits. 
It shows distinctly that the large mass of Professor Ramsay's 
students are, from their age, such as the secondary schools would 
panes reach at all. It shows Professor Ramsay to be wrong in 
| his assertions about the influence of the secondary schools upon 
the Universities, and Professor Sellar to be right when he says, 
‘‘In the defective state of. our Secondary Schools is to be found 
| neither the sole nor the chief explanation” of the comparatively 
- type of teaching of some of the classes in the Universities. 
| As to the comparative value of the Scotch and English pass 
degrees, I agree with Professor Ramsay, in common with all who 
| know anything of the subject. Moreover, when Professor Ram- 
| say 8 ays that “grammar has to be got up for Responsions at 
Oxford,” his reply is perfectly valid against the attacks of yourself 
and the Pall Mall, who compare the English and Scottish Univer- 
sities; but it is.no reply at all to those who object that the 
Scottish Universities are doing the work of the Scottish Schools, 
and thereby retarding the development of our secondary-school 
system. Did your space permit, I could quote from Sir William 
Hamilton, Whewell, and Donaldson, the late eminent philologist, 
to show that the teaching of grammar is not work for a University 
at all. It is work for the schools; and most people will agree 
with these high authorities that the Universities should be relieved 
of it, by the institution of a high-class entrance examination, con- 
ducted, as Whewell, Donaldson, and Professor Sellar suggest, by 
otheais than those who profit immediately by the passing of 
students. In Scotland it is, in my opinion, worth serious con- 
sideration whether the time has not come for the gradual adoption 
of the ‘“* Abiturienten-Examen ” of the Germans. 
3. As to Professor Ramsay's present entrance-examination. It 
is next to worthless, and the students know that. As to the 
‘advice of the teachers of the twenty-cight students who passed 
this merely voluntary examination, it was probably very good 
advice. If these students came from an elementary school, or from 
the third or fourth class of a school course of five or six graduated 
classes, it was the best advice in the circumstances. I should 
certainly have given the same advice to some of the a near the 


he of his list. 

4. As to the Privatim Docentes. 'To mect the incompetency or 
ana of Scottish Professors, I, for one, do not think the change 
a necessary one. A more eflicient, zealous, and hard-working 
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ve eena 
body of men than the Scottish Professors it will not be easy to | 


find anywhere. Scotland is proud of its Professors, and it has 
good reason to be so. Still Professor Ramsay pleads for more 
teaching-power. The figures above quoted show him to be sadly 
in need of it, and it will be a question for the Commission to 
consider whether his appeal should or should not be met in the 
form you propose. On this subject, his remarks on the dangers 
of competition are misleading. ‘To argue from the competition 
that formerly existed in the secondary schools against free teach- 
ing in the Universities is not allowable. Competition in the two 
eases means different things. In the case of the schools, compe- 


tition meant whether a boy should learn Latin, or English, or | 


mathematics, or drawing, &c., from different masters, who had 
each a direct pecuniary interest in securing the boy for his class. 
{n the Universities, competition would mean whether a student 
would be taught one particular subject better by a professor or 
by a recognised privatim docens, 

5. As to our Secondary Schools, University professors should 
be the last people in the world to depreciate them, They have 
contributed powerfully to make them, or to put it otherwise, they 
have done nothing to prevent them becoming what they are. One 
thing is certain,—the Universities receive their best students, and 
the gainers of their highest honours, from the secondary schools ; 
and if they were to insist—as they possess enormous advantages for 
doing—that all their students should come up as well prepared as 
the secondary schools can send them, we should have fewer charges 
from yourself and your Southern contemporaries about our Uni- 
yersities being in some respects Only higher-class schools. And 
if, as Professor Ramsay says, and as I believe quite truly, the 


best boys from our secondary schools come up with ‘a want | 
of form about their minds and their method of work,” the | 


length of their school life is to be borne in mind,—*as if,” to 
quote Professor Geddes, of Aberdeen, ‘at the end of a five years’ 
course, Scottish students could write like English youths at the 
end of a nine or ten years’ course at a public school. Ripe fruit 
does not grow on a young trec, nor does Ciceronian richness or 
Tacitean strength flow from the pen of youths in the short 
novitiate of a Scottish school.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Iligh School, Glasgow, Dec. 28. Joun Hercnison. 


[When our correspondent speaks of the comparative value of the 
Scottish and English pass-degrees, we suppose he is comparing 
the Scottish Universities’ pass-degree with that of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The University of London's pass-degrees are cer- 
tainly not inferior, and we believe considerably superior, to the 
Scottish.—Ep. Spectator.} 

NONCONFORMIST BURIALS IN CHURCHY ARDS, 

[To THE EpiT6R OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—As this question seems to become a more burning one daily, 
will you allow me to state a few reasons for which I have reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion that it would scarcely be expedient 
‘to allow of Nonconformist burials in our churchyards? And first, 
permit me to say that I have no sympathy whatever, as a Churcl.- 
man, with those who would exclude the mortal remains of Non- 
conformists from consecrated ground. Whether ground be made 
or declared sacred, as being dedicated to a sacred purpose by the 
act of consecration, matters little. In any case, 1, for one, am 


very glad that Dissenters should desire to rest their bones under | 


the shadow of the Church of their forefathers ; nay, more, I will 
venture to say that a rapidly increasing body of Churchmen regard 
Nonconformist teachers and laymen as, to a large extent, our un- 


attached auxiliarics in the great work of the moral and spiritual 
Without any compromise of so- | 


regeneration of our country. 
called Church principles, holding firmly to Episcopal government 
and discipline, and ‘the faith once delivered to the Saints,” we 
discern the fact that, from a multitude of causes, the Church of 
England’s regular clergy do not suffice for the great work that 
has to be done. We remember the rule laid down by 
our Divine Master,—‘t Forbid him not, for he that is not 
against us is for us.” Whoever brings a soul to Christ 
proves himself in so far to be a servant of his Lord. 
opinion, a vast opportunity for good is neglected by the Clergy of 
the Church of England, in that they do not regard and treat 
their fellow-labourers in the field with more active kindness and 


consideration. Our ordinary liturgical services (apart from the 


idea of sacramental worship) are practically above the heads of 
multitudes who need that which is more subjective and emotional. 
To my mind, no reasonable man should object to the Baldwin 
Browns of Noncouformity offering a prayer within the parish 
churchyard. 


In my , 


But suffer me to point out in plain terms that, if we admit 
these, we must admit Ranters, Shakers, Jumpers, and Mormons 
also. Now are we prepared to accept the scandal of the peculiar 
religious ceremonies of these sects within what, and even apart 
from consecration, we should all call the hallowed precincts of the 
‘parish church? If we allow extemporancous prayer, how can 

we close the lips of bigotry and ignorance? Of course, we can 
trust the good-feeling and high principle of educated Noncon- 
formists not to make such prayers in the churehyard a vehicle 
for attacks on ‘State establishments,” “ priests of Baal,” and 
the like. Can we trust the uneducated and the fanatical? The 
greater the probability of scandal is at a Shaker or a Mormon 
funeral, the greater would be the crowd of gapers, and the more 
| likelihood also of mischievous excitement and angry feeling. This 
| consideration is addressed to all Nonconformists who are men of 
| good-will. Is it worth while to open the door to such scandals ? 

If the Legislature, acting without much foresight, in a fit of 
| well-meaning Liberalism which costs them little, were to enforee 
this churchyard-desecration on us—and I can scarcely call it by 
|a milder name—no doubt we should survive the blow, as the 
Times says, and find it not so very crushing, after all: but it 
; would not tend, I think, to promote good-feeling or public 
decency, nor would it help liberal-minded Churchmen in their 
| eflorts to recognise Nonconformists as brethren. I pause fora 
| reply.—I am, &c., Arcuer Gurxry. 
1 Cambridge Road, Brighton, December 23. 





THE ENGLISH JEWS. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sin,—Allow me, as a Jewess ‘of the Sephardim,” to make a few 
remarks on your very interesting article on ‘ English Jews” in 
your nwnber of the 25th ult. You there say that ‘there are no 
English Jews, properly so called,” and you refer to a distant 
future period the growth of a community of English Jews, who 
‘after the manner of the race,” will be ‘‘ more English than the 
English” in all distinctive qualities of intellect and occupation. 
My knowledge of the educated portion of our community would 
lead me to assert that such we are already, in all matters of 
politics, both home and foreign, in nearly all matters of social 
intercourse, excepting a few peculiarly Jewish customs. Of 
course in religious matters there is a wide divergence, but in our 
social intercourse with the rest of the population, that divergence 
causes far less bitterness of mutual feeling than exists between 
the various religious sects under which the rest of the English 
| nation range themselves, whose mutual rancour, caused by infini- 
| tesimal differences of doctrine, often raises in the minds of us, the 
| onlookers, the thought,—“ See how these Christians love each 
| other.” 

One proof of there being no peculiarly English Jews to which 
you seem to attach much importance, is the medley of nationali- 
| ties from which modern Jewish surnames are derived ; surely this 

same proof might be alleged in favour of the assertion that ‘there 

are no English.” Look at the medley of nationalities in ordinary 
English surnames ; are not the English a mixed multitude from 
every nation under heaven? Is not that an especial boast of 
theirs? And are they any the less on that account the people 
whose national action is ‘‘as one man” when the deep heart cof 
the nation is roused? Would any one dare to say of the St. 
Maurs, the Grosvenors, and many others, titled and untitled, 
that they are not peculiarly and proudly English? I claim for 
such names as Montefiore, Mocatta, Henriquez, De Castro, and 
| others, that they are as peculiarly and proudly English as they are 
peculiarly and proudly Jewish. 

It is not many years since the great Norman families were as 
averse to any alliances of members of their families with the un- 
pedigreed portion of the population as our Sephardim families 
were to intermarriage with the Askenazim; in cach case, though 
of one religion, differences of position, manners, habits, and edu- 
cation kept them apart. ‘Tradition points, in the latter case, toa 
still deeper and more long-rooted cause; it is an old tradition 
among the Sephardim that they are descended from the royal 
tribe of Judah, and the Askenazim from Benjamin,—thus throw- 
ing back the origin of the mutual antagonism into Biblical ages, 
Let that be as it may, Ihave no proof fer it or against it to 
adduce. 

You are mistaken, Sir, in asserti: 
‘one or two,” the very names of the English Sephardim have 
I could write you out a goodly list of the euphoni- 





« that, with the exeeption of 


disappeared. 
ous names still borne by members cf our ancient congregation. 1 
do not deny thi that congregation has shrunk in numbers, 
| partly, perhaps, feem the effects of too coustant intermarriage 
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(let Mr. Galton examine into that, it might afford him some | 


curious data), partly from the causes you mention by which 
renegades become merged in the mass of the population. The 
hatred with which you assert that Jews look on such renegades, 
and which I donot deny, would Jook more natural in your eyes, 
Sir, if you would consider that we look on them as patriot soldiers 
look on the deserters from the flag,—and that flag not merely the 
national colours, but the glorious banner of the faith, which we, 
the remnant of Israel, are appointed to guard. In concluding, 
allow me to thank you, Sir, for the exceedingly fair and liberal 
way in which you always speak of our community. I should be 
much obliged, in case no abler pen rises up to refute the mistaken 
assertions in your article, if you would give this letter a place in 
your paper.—I am, Sir, &e., An ENG isu JEWEsS. 

[We did not question the loyalty of the Jews, but their intel- 
lectual John-Bullism. English Jews can be trusted as patriots, 
but their minds are still cosmopolitan, and not insular. German 
Jews are intensely German, and French Jews madly French. Nor 
did we say the English Sephardim had almost disappeared, but 
the group of Sephardim of the first immigration. Mr. Picciotto 
says so too.—Ep. Spcectator.] 





GIRTON COLLEGE. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a recent article on Colleges for Women you gave a clear 


_, 

| The rectory of Christ Church, in the island of Barbados 
| West Indies, where I resided, is prettily situated amidst trees, o 
a hill overlooking a fishing village, where the waters of the sea 
on a clear summer day, are of all colours of green, and where the 
tropical heat is softened down by a constant land breeze. This js 
just the abode suited to birds, and consequently the neighbour- 
hood abounds in sparrows. Being alone at the time, many of the 
| Sparrows soon struck up an acquaintance with me, and were 
among the first to make their appearance in the most unceremo- 
;nious manner at the breakfast-table. One of them, however, 
more familiar than the rest, seemed determined that I should 
adopt it asa pet. By degrees I induced it to pick bread-crumbs 
out of my hand. Our acquaintance gradually matured into unsus- 
| pecting friendship, and ended at last in positive love, as the sequel 
will show. 

Lengthened time rolled on, and every day the sparrow was my 
constant companion. If I was in my study, it wasthere. If I was 
| reading in the drawing-room, it was perched on the tip of my boot. 
| If I did not rise by daylight, it would come in at the window, left open 
purposely for its convenience, and flutter upon my body, begging, 
as it were, that I would attend to its carly wants. And more than 
this. I missed the bird for a while, and grieved, thinking that it 
had fallen a prey to some voracious cat or to the gunshot of some 
wayfaring traveller. Every day I went to the accustomed window 
and called it by name (for I had given it the name of ‘ Dick”), 





| 


and forcible statement of the claims of Girton College, for which | but no Dick appeared. I persevered, however, in loudly calling for 
those who are anxious to make it better known and procure funds | it, as it knew my voice well; and after an absence of some weeks, 
for its extension thank you sincerely. As some of your readers, I one morning observed three sparrows flying directly towards me, 
however, seem to have drawn from your words the impression | I held out my }..nd as usual, and they alighted on the palm of it, 
that Girton was intended for and: is chiefly used by ladies who | To my agreeable surprise, there was Mr. or Mrs. Dick (I know not 
which), with two well-fledged olive-branches, which were handed 


are preparing themselves to become teachers, will youallow me to | 
state that such is not the case? Although several students have | over to me for adoption, This is not all. Mrs. Dick—for from 


gone from the College to fill important educational posts, those | her affection I shall assume it was the mother-bird—resolved to 





who intend to follow education as a profession have always been 
aminority. This can hardly be otherwise, considering that the 
expense of tle course is £100 a year, and that there are as yet 
very few scholarships or exhibitions connected with the College 
by which aid can be given to students of limited means. More- 
over, to rest the claims of Girton to public support mainly 
upon the services it renders to girls’ schools in providing them 
with competent mistresses (great as those services are), would be 
to take lower ground than is right or necessary. or the sake of 
women themselves, and in the case of mothers, for the sake of 
their children also, institutions ought to exist where, as at Girton 
and at Newnham Hall, the highest and completest education is 
provided for those who have the will and the abilities to profit 


by it. It is not to be expected that the number of women | 


resorting thither will be as large as that of students at the Uni- 
versities ; nor is it to be desired, seeing that many of those 
students would be as well away. What is claimed is that women 
with a real taste for study should not be refused the opportunity 
of obtaining a training as high in point of quality as that which 
the Universities give to men. 

Those who have established Girton College on its present wide 
basis venture to believe that it is all the better fitted to prepare 
women to be teachers because it is more than a mere training 
college. To give thorough and extensive knowledge, to form 


habits of accurate thought, to let the future instructress learn | 
how to teach by observing the methods which distinguished | 


teachers employ in the classes she herself attends, to stimulate 


the whole mind, to elevate her aims and sentiments by implanting | 


a sense of the amplitude and dignity of learning and science,— 
this is surely a far greater benefit to those who are making edu- 
cation their profession, than any amount of merely special or pro- 
fessional training could be. It is hoped that some day Girton 
may be able to provide the superstructure of special training also, 
but in the meantime, it is doing enough in laying a broad and 
firm foundation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lincoln’s Inn, London, December 25. JAMES BRYCE. 


MEN AND BIRDS.—AN AUTHENTIC TALE, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—Some little time ago I read with pleasure in the columns of 
the Times a letter from the pen of Mr. Morris, affording in- | 


teresting information on the affection and social habits of birds,— 
such as the kingfisher, the golden-crested wren, and the wood- 
pigeon. I, too, have a tale to tell of the sparrow, which, perhaps, 
you will favour me by inserting in your valuable paper, as an 
additional evidence of the instinct and attachment of birds. My 
sparrow’s love continued unbroken for years, and this is the un- 
varnished history of the little affectionate creature. 


build her nest another time nearer home, and repeatedly came 

to me with a straw in her beak, evidently hoping that I would be 

her assistant-architect. Finding that I declined the task, she 
| selected a rose-tree, which I could easily touch from my bed-room 
| window, and there entwining three of the tallest branches, she 
built (as birds only can build) a beautiful nest. From this time 
| She continued to commit her fledglings, as a matter of course, to 
| my care. 
| But here comes the climax. The time drew near for me to 
| leave the West and to join my family in England, where I am 
;now. It seemed as if my sparrow, by instinct, amounting almost 
to reason, suspected my movements. Perhaps there was some- 
thing lonely and strange in the appearance of the rectory, the 
greater portion of the furniture having been removed ; but be it 
| what it may, Mrs. Dick, although she lived unfettered in the 
trees, and had the range of the atmosphere, would scarce quit my 
presence, and mirabile dictu, on returning home one moonlight 
night, I found the loving bird sleeping like a peaceful infant on 
my pillow. 1 could scarce believe my own eyes, but so it was. 
On approaching to sec if it was really a sparrow, it flew upon the 
| top of the wardrobe, and there it remained all the night. 

The character of Mrs. Dick was well known, and numerous 
visitors (among whom I may mention the name of Bishop 
Mitchinson) often witnessed the influence I had over the 
sparrow tribe, especially over the one that appeared to sorrow 
‘most of all at my departure. I won them by gentleness and 


| 
| 


| kindness, and my reward was ample. 
What a moral for man! What an example for the cultivation 
| of domestic love and affection do we find in these tiny creatures 
of the feathered race, not one of which falls to the ground 
| without the knowledge of our Heavenly Father! It is time, how- 
ever, to draw my narrative to a close, and wondering if my petted 
sparrow is yet alive, I am, Sir, &c., 

33 St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, F. B. Grant. 

“ PIECE-WORK.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—In your last issue the objection urged against *‘ Piece-work” 
| by a Trades Union with much plausibility, was to the effect that 
this system tended to become physically too severe on the less 
‘able section of the men, the task being practically based on the 
performance of the stronger. 

True as this appears at first sight, it will, I think, carry no 
conviction among persons of experience. 

My firm employs about 150 men and boys at an engineering 
' worksin Manchester, about one-half to two-thirds of whom are ‘‘on 


| piece.” On an inspection of those so labouring, they will be found, I 


| believe, decidedly better and more healthy men than the remainder, 
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who are *‘on time” of day-work. Piecework is not done without 
its reward. Mechanics here, as a rule, clear 45s. to 50s. per week 
s¢ on pieée ;” when ‘‘on time” they would earn but 34s. to 36s. 
If they work rather harder than day-work men, they take care not 
to work at all too hard, and have more money to spend on their 
food. Iasked my foreman-smith to-day, who is a man of great 
experience, and who has worked at the chief engineering establish- 
ments in the city for many years, if he ever knew a man to injure 
himself by working too hard? With a solitary exception, he said 
he never did. 

It is not easy always, nor is it always convenient, to state | 
every motive for doing or leaving undone, but I feel sure the old 
and false reason of ‘‘ not too rapidly using up the stock of work,” | 
is the true objection to piece-work. 

Trades-Unions try to get as much money for as little work as 
they can, and to distribute this as equally as possible among the 





members, without regard to the quantity or quality of work done | 


by each man. The better class of men are in a minority, and the 


rules are accordingly framed in the interest of the worse class.— | 
| a tragedy constructed out of its legendary history. Erechtheus, 


Iam, Sir, &ce., ee rin F. W. C. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF STAMFORD. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”] 


Titanic bursts of mingled despair and wrath such as here and there 
disfigured the severe beauty of Atalanta, For those who do not 
know the Greek tragedy, and would wish to form some conception 
of it without trying to see through the dark glass of a translation, 
Mr. Swinburne’s Erechtheus seems to us‘as fine and as instructive 
a study as they could get. The vitality of the genius that beats 
within the stately form is full and fresh, but the limits prescribed 
by that form itself are hardly ever transgressed. Now and then, 
no doubt, there is a certain obscurity in some of the choruses, 
and an obscurity which is not quite of the Greek kind ; and now 
and then it may be that the bounding verse of the choruses, with 
its affluence of rhyme, suggests more of the modern than of the 
ancient spirit. But it would be difficult, in our opinion, to find 


|a nearer approach to the terse and weighty dialogue of the 


Sophoclean tragedy than Mr. Swinburne gives us in the dialogue 
of his play, with its nervous brevity, and the deep sense by which 
it is penetrated, of the sacredness of the ties of kindred, of country, 
and of local faith. 

The play before us is intended to exalt Athens, in the shape of 


the child of the Earth, and chosen by Athene to build her altar 
on the soil of her chosen country, is introduced, awaiting the oracle 


| which is to tell him how Athens may be saved from a Thracian 


Si,—Anthony Wood, in his “History of the University oa invasion, instigated by Poseidon, which is threatening its soil, 
Oxford,” gives an account of the endeavour that was made to | This invasion is symbolic of the constant encroachment of the 


found a University at Stamford. I cannot quote what he says, 
as I have not the book on my shelves. 


mentioned concerning the matter. 
details in Peck’s “* Antiquarian Annals of Stamford.” 
The oath which members: of the University of Oxford had to 


In Harrod’s “ Antiquities of Stamford,” p. 50, some facts are | 


| 


I think you will also find | describes the battle in which Erechtheus beats back the invaders, 


sea on the land, and Mr. Swinburne carries this symbolic character 
of the legend right through the drama, though not so as in any 
way to deprive it of its human and dramatic interest. When he 


you hardly know whether you are reading of battle accompanied by 
the strife of the elements, or only of battle waged with all the fury of 


take is given in Anstey’s “‘ Munimenta Academica,” ii., 375. It! a natural storm, or, finally of an allegory of elemental strife. The 


runs thus :— 


story of the children of Erechtheus, one of whom had been carried 


“Tu jurabis quod non leges nee audies Stamfordiw, tanquam in | off by the North Wind, while one is sacrificed to appease the wrath 


Universitate studio aut Collegio generali.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg, December 27. FEpwarp Pracock. 
J ’ "99; 


[*,* Errata.—In Professor Ramsay’s letter in last week’s issue, line | — ps 3 = “Aa 
12, Ist col., p. 1625, for “conquer” read “answer ;” line 39, 2nd col.,| Erechtheus is a genuine king, and Praxithe 
for “discourser ” read “ discoverer.”] | 





MR. SWINBURNE'S “ ERECHTHEUS.’* 
To our mind, Mr. Swinburne has written nothing near so good as 
this since he wrote Atalanta in Calydon. Subjects of the severe | 
Greek kind suit, because they yoke and control, the somewhat | 
lawless and unchastened character of his genius. 
for his hero to | 
“bow down the bridled strength of steeds | 
To lose the wild wont of their birth, and bear | 
Clasp of man’s knees and steerage of his hand,” 
80 it is good for him to put his genius under the sharp curb of | 
the polished and simple spirit of Athenian tragedy. Mr. Arnold | 
attempted this kind of composition and failed, not because he had 
too little insight into the severity of the Greck taste, but because | 
he had too much. Verope was tame,—all form and no spirit. | 
Mr. Swinburne’s genius seems at first sight the very reverse of 
the Greek. His natural tendency as a poct is to excess, 
extravagance, and the obscurity of a tropical and redundant 
fancy. For that very reason, when he once gets it under) 


the mastery of the grand and _ single-minded spirit of the | 
Greek tragedy, the reader feels the power that frets and chafes | 
against the curb, and the strong reins that hold it fast within 
the limits of IIcllenie art, A true Sophoclean play without life 
beneath the severe mouldings of the form, is, we need hardly | 
say, a contradiction in terms. Moreover, there is just enough of | 
religious awe and mystery in the old Greek tragedy, and just , 
enough, too, of that grave and massive naturalism in treating the 
primary relations of the family and the State, to carry Mr. Swin- 
burne’s sympathies with it, without awakening his iconoclastic 
In some respects this play is even more true 
-Eschylean and Sophoclean tragedy than 


scorn and defiance. 
to the spirit of the 


Atalanta, “Vhere is not in it the same note of aweless defiance 
whic} anything but harmonious with the mould of the great! 
schoc! in which these two poems of his are cast. Yeverence | 
of the li ilenie kind runs through this play, and there are no 

oh. \ Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto 
and Vi | 


| 
| 
| 


BOOKS. | 


As it was good | 


of the sea-god, is full of this flavour of parable, and Mr. Swinburne 
makes the most skilful use of his materials. Yet there is nothing 
of the pallor of allegory in the play,—certainly not more of it, 
probably not so much, as there is in the Prometheus of -Eschylus. 
There is no allegory in the painting of Mr. Swinburne’s figures. 
a the stateliest of loving 
wives and mothers. It is only in the descriptions of family tradi- 
tion and the story of the fray which decides the fate of Athens 
that you are allowed to hear just a note of the old meaning which 
had been moulded first into myth, and then into human story. 
In a drama on the greatness of Athens, to have’eliminated human 
attributes in order to make more of the shadowy impersonations 


| of natural forces would, indeed, have been a mistake ; for it was 
| the characteristic achievement of Athens to make man for the 


first time truly the crown and apex of Nature. Certainly, Mr. 
Swinburne never commits this mistake. What, for instance, can 
be fuller of the dignity and self-restraint of Hellenic awe and 
passion than this dialogue between Erechtheus and his Queen, 
Praxithea, in which he begins to break to her the fiat of the 
oracle that her daughter must die to save the fair city from the 
onset of the sea-borne destroyer ? — 
* ERECHTHEUS. 
“Q danghter of Cephisus, from all time 

Wise have I found thee, wife and queen, of heart 

Perfect ; nor in the days that knew not wind 

Nor days when storm blew death upon our peace 

Was thine heart swoln with seed of pride, or bowed 

With blasts of bitter fear that break men’s souls 

Who lift too high their minds toward heaven, in thought 

Too godlike grown for worship; but of mood 

Equal, in good time reverent of time bad, 

And glad in ill days of the good that were. 

Nor now too would I fear thee, now misdoubt 

Lest fate should find thee lesser than thy doom, 

Chosen if thou be to bear and to be great 

Haply beyond all women; and the word 

Speaks thee divine, dear queen, that speaks thee dead, 

Dead being alive, or quick and dead in one 

Shall not men call thee living ? yet I fear 

To slay thee timeless with my proper tongue, 

With lips, thou knowest, that love thee; and such work 

Was never laid of Gods on men, such words 

No mouth of man learnt ever, as from mine 

Most loth to speak thine ear most loth shall take 

And hold it hateful as the grave to hear. 

PRAXITHEA, 

That word there is not in all speech of man, 

King, that being spoken of the Gods and thee 

I have not heart to honour, or dare hold 

More than I hold thee or the Gods in hate 

Hearing ; but if my heart abhor it heard 

seing insubmissive, hold me not thy wife, 

But use me like a stranger, whom thine hand 
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Hath fed by chance and finding thence no thanks | 
Flung off for shame’s sake to forgetfulness, 


ERECHTHEUS. 

O, of what breath shall such a word be made, | 

Or from what heart find utterance? Would my tongue | 

Were rent forth rather from the quivering root 

Than made as fire or poison thus for thee. 
PRAXITHEA. 

But if thou speak of blood, and I that hear 

3e chosen of all for this land’s Jove to die 

And save to thee thy city, know this well, 

Llappiest I hold me of her seed alive, 
ERECHTHEUS, 

O sun that seest, what saying was this of thine, 

God, that thy power has breathed into my lips ? 

For from no sunlit shrine darkling it came. 
PRAXITHEA, 

What portent from the mid oracular place 

Hath smitten thee so like a curse that flies 

Wingless, to waste men with its plagues? yet speak. 
ERECHTHEUS, 

Thy blood the Gods require not; take this first. 
PRAXITHEA, 

To me than thee more grievous this should sound. 
}RECHTHECS. 

That word rang truer and bitterer than it knew. 


PRAXITHEA. | 
This is not then thy grief, to see me die ? | 
ERECHTHEUS. | 
Die sbalt thou not, yet give thy blood to death. | 
PRAXITHEA, 
If this ring worse I know not; strange it rang. 
Erecurnecs, 
Alas, thou knowest net; woe is me that know. 
PRANITHEA, 
And woe shail mine be, knowing; yet halt not here. 
EREcuTEEUS. 
Guiltless of blood this state may stand no more. 
PRAXITHEA, } 
Firm let it stand whatever bleed or fall. | 
EREcHTHEUS. 
O Gods, that I should say it shall and weep. 
PRAXITHEA, | 
Weep, and say this? no tears sbould bathe sueh words, 
ERECuTHEUS. | 
Woe’s me that I must weep upon them, woe. 
| 
PRAXITHEA, | 
What stain is on them for thy tears to cleanse ? 
ERECHTHEUS. | 
A stain of blood unpurgeable with tears. 
PRANITHEA, | 
Whence ? for thou sayest it is and is not mine.” 
, ‘ , oa 
lfow strongly-knit are the links in this dialogue,—as close and | 
regular as any which that ‘‘ even-balanced soul,” whom | 
‘‘ Business could not make dull, nor passion wild,” 
! 
ever welded together in his polished verse ! 
If we try to choose froin this play the greatest of Mr. Swinburne’s | 
lyrical efforts, we think we must select not the fine chorus in which | 
the reader is prepared for the account of the battle, powerfully 
as the rush of the billows of song are made to image the onset of 
the breakers of the Thracian host, but rather the very beautiful 
chorus in which the contrast is drawn between the old, far-off 
sorrow of the rape of the North Wind's bride, and the impending 
sacrifice of the fair young daughter of Praxithea to redeem the 
city of Athena. The transition from the stormy grief of other 
days to the tender and serene self-devotion of the maiden who 
loves her mother better than herself, and her country even better 
than all, is made with exquisite sweetness and melody. Long as 
it is, we can hardly give our readers a true conception of the 
genius of this poem without quoting either this, or some chorus 


equally long :— 
* CHorus. 
* Out of the north wind grief came forth, 
And the shining of a sword out of the sea. 
Yea, of old the first-blown blast blew the prelude of this last, 
The blast of his trumpet upon Rhodope. 
Out of the north skies full of his cloud, H 
With the clamour of his storms as of a crowd 
At the wheels of a great king crying aloud, 
At the axle of a strong king’s car 
That has girded on the girdle of war— 
With hands that lightened the skies in sunder 
And feet whose fall was followed of thunder, 

A God, a great God strange of name, 

With horse-yoke fleeter-hoofed than flame, 
To the mountain-bed of a maiden came, 
Oreithyia, the bride mismated, 

Wofully wed in a snow-strewn bed 
With a bridegroom that kisses the bride’s mouth dead; 
Without garland, without glory, without song, | 





! sented it. 


the future greatness and glory of the city. But it is curious that in 
| touching on its greatness, Mr. Swinburne should, apparently un- 


| the very characteristic which brought the city and the race it re- 


As a fawn by night on the hills belated, 
Given over for a spoil unto the strong. 
From lips how pale so keen a wail 
At the grasp of a God’s hand on her she gave, 
When his breath that darkens air made a havoc of her hair, 
It rang from the mountain even to the wave ; 
Rang with a ery, Woe’s me, woe is me! 
From the darkness upon Hemus to the sea: 
And with hands that clung to her new lord's knee, 
As a virgin overborne with shame, 
She besought him by her sponseless fame, 
By the blameless breasts of a maid unmarried 
And locks unmaidenly rent and harried, 
And all her flower of body, born 
To match the maidenhood of morn, 
With the might of the wind’s wrath wrenched and torm: 
Vain, all vain as a dead man’s vision 
Falling by night in bis old friend’s sight, 
To be seattered with slumber and slain ere light ; 
Such a breath of such a bridegroom in that hour 
Of her prayers made mock, of her fears derision, 
And a ravage of her youth as of a flower. 
With a leap of his limbs as a lion's, a cry from his lips as of thundar,. 
In a storm of amorous godhead filled with fire, 
From the height of the heaven that was rent with the roar of his. 
coning in sunder, 
Sprang the strong God on the spoil of his desire. 
And the pines of the hills were as green reeds shattered, 
And their branches as buds of the soft spring scattered, 
And the west wind and east, and the sound of the south, 
Fell dumb at the blast of the north wind’s mouth, 
At the cry of his coming out of heaven. 
And the wild beasts quailed in the rifts and hollows 
Where hound nor clarion of huntsman follows, 
And the depths of the sea were aghast, and whitened, 
And the crowns of their waves were as flame that lightened, 
And the heart of the floods thereof was riven. 
But she knew not him coming for terror, she felt not her wrong that 
he wrought her, 
When her locks as leaves where shed before his breath, 
And she heard not for terror his prayer, though the cry was a God's 
that besought her, 
3lown from lips that strew the world-wide seas with death. 
For the heart was molten within ber to hear, 
And her knees beneath her were loosened for fear, 
And her blood fast bound as a frost-bound water, 
And the soft new bloom of the green earth’s daughter 
Wind-wasted as blossom of a tree; 
As the wild God rapt her from earth’s breast lifted, 
On the strength of the stream of his dark breath drifted, 
From the besom of earth as a bride from the mother, 
With storm for bridesman and wreck for brother, 
As a cloud that he sheds upon the sea. 
Of this hoary-headed woe 
Song made memory long ago ; 
Now a younger grief to mourn 
Needs a new song younger born. 
Who shall teach our tongues to reach 
What strange height of saddest speech, 
For tke new bride’s sake that is given to be 
A stay to fetter the foot of the sea, 
Lest it quite spurn down and trample the town, 
Ere the violets be dead that were plucked for its crown 
Or its olive-leaf whiten and wither? 
Who shall say of the wind’s way 
That he journeyed yesterday, 
Or the track of the storm that shall sound to-morrow, 
If the new be more than the grey-grown sorrow ? 
For the wind of the green first season was keen, 
And the blast shall be sharper than blew between 
That the breath of the sea blows hither.” 


If there be any serious blemish in the poem, it is the speech of 
Athena at the end, which certainly has a modern ring in it, and 
to some extent seems to us—dramatically, at all events, though 
not poctically— an anti climax, coming as it does after the devoted’ 
Queen has given voice to her meek and pious despair. _ ‘The pane- 


| gyric on liberty and freedom as the special glory of Athens is hardly 


in the key which the Athenian dramatists would have chosen, and 
surely they would not have put into the mouth of Pallas Athene 
a speech in which *‘the awless eye of Athens” is treated as the 
greatest “light alive beneath the sun.” ** Awless” indeed it was, 
and no doubt to Mr. Swinburne its ‘ awlessness ” was part of its 
glory. But none of the great Athenian poets would so have repre- 
To them ‘awe’ was of the essence of all true insight 
into this ‘web of human things,” and the absence of awe in the busy 
Athenian was the constant subject of their awe-struck meditation. 
No doubt there is good precedent in the great tragedians for this 
kind of supernatural intervention at the close of the drama, and 
if it were to be attempted at all in a drama on this subject, it 
was natural enough that it should take the form of a prophecy of 


consciously, lay his finger also on the very root of its weakness,—on 


presented to insignificance,—though it was also, in all probability, 
one of the chief characteristics which inspired Shelley, no less than 
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Mr. Swinburne, with his passionate admiration for the Athenian 
venius :— 
gem « Although a subtler sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew, 
Another Athens shall arise 
And to remoter time 
Bequeathe, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime, 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give.” 


If the eye of Athens was awless, so were not the eyes which 


were fullest of Athenian insight, and so is not this poem in praise 


of Athenian genius and devotedness, at least until we come 


to the envoi so quaintly put into the mouth of the object of 
In this passage Mr. Swinburne has mistaken 
the great blemish of Athenian character for the great secret of 
But he has been truer to the poetic truth in 


Athenian worship. 


Athenian glory. 
dealing with the substance of his fine dramatic effort—on which, 


indeed, the eloquent prophecy which concludes it, is a mere 


passing commentary of his own. 


, 


MR. BAILEY’s LIFE OF FULLER.* 

Tuts is a biography of the “‘antick” sort, to borrow one of 
Fuller's phrases. A book of 800 pages, closely printed, and of the 
largest size which this degenerate age will bear, alarms a busy 
gencration, which has to struggle in its daily newspaper alone 
through the equivalent of a moderate library. ‘The method, too, 
of the book is suggestive of boundless leisure. It is ‘a mighty 
maze,’ which we might affirm to be ‘without a plan,’ could we 
not perceive that its plan is to “be as exhaustive as possible, not 
only about Fuller himself, but also about every one with whom 
he was even remotely connected. We begin with biographical 
sketches of a number of other Fullers, some of them related to 
the divine, some of them possessing no claim beyond the fact that 
they have been mistaken for him. Mistakes of this kind, indeed, 
have been common ; how common the reader may imagine, when 
he hears that Andrew Fuller, an eminent Baptist minister, who 
was born very nearly a century after Thomas Fuller’s death, has 
been confounded with him. Every step in our hero’s life intro- 
duces us to a confusing variety of characters. It was inevitable 
that besides a father—a propos of whom we hear of the great 
Fuller tribe—he should also have a mother, and also inevitable 
that with the mother should appear upon the scene a multitude 
of Davenants. Four double-sized pages are filled with 
the pedigree of this family; and as they seem to have 
been a prolific race, we can only be grateful that the 
four are not extended to forty. But besides parents and kins- 
men, Fuller of course had neighbours: he went to Cambridge, 
and there had contemporaries; he received and lost prefer- 
ment, and indeed wandered about much, as might be expected of 
aman whose manhood coincided with the troublous twenty years 
that passed between 1640 and 1660. Everywhere he had friends 
and patrons, whom he did know, and a still larger number of men 
whom he might have known ; last of ali, he had two wives. In- 
deed we should not be surprised if Mr. Bailey, as he looks at the 
narrow compass into which he has crowded such a wealth of 
materials, is ‘* astonished at lis own moderation.” 

Mr. Bailey, however, must take our jesting in good part. We 
sincerely admire the industry and the discretion with which he has 


collected and employed all the available knowledge that could be | 


gathered for his subject. We would not have his volume cur- 
tailed. It is far better worth reading than nine out of ten books 
that we see now-a-days. Above all, it is just such a biography as 
its subject would have delighted in. 
would have scorned such an economy of space as forbad the 
mention of this long array of worthy noblemen, learned bishops, 
powerful divines, with whom he appears in company. 

Fuller was born at Aldwinkle, in Northamptonshire, a county of 
which we are told, as we might be told of every county in England, 
except perhaps Middlesex, that the natives are especially proud. 
His father, who had been a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was rector of the parish, a village notable as the birth- place of Dry- 
den. At theage of twelve he was sent to the University of Cambridge. 
It is curious to note the diversity of practice which prevailed at this 
time with regard to the age of students. 
nearly contemporaries, ‘Thomas Randolph, Milton, and Fuller, the 
first seems to have gone up at the age now usual ; the second when 
old enough, according to our notions, for a public school sixth 
form; the third while still too young, in the judgment of many, 
for school at all. Queen’s College was selected for the young 
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The author of The Worthies | 


Of three men who were | 


] 


student, because it was presided over by Dr. Davenant, his uncle, 


' whose rule, indeed, had been highly successful. Davenant, how- 
ever, was even then Bishop Elect of Salisbury, to which he had 
been promoted in the room of another uncle of Fuller's, Dr. 
Townson. ‘The new ruler did not regard with particular favour 
the kinsman of the old, and the Bishop in vain exerted himself 
to get a fellowship for his nephew. Fuller finally removed to 
Sidney Sussex, and shortly afterwards was presented by Corpus 
Christi: to the living of St. Benet, a preferment valued at a 

‘little more than £4 per annum. It indicates a laxity in 
‘ecclesiastical matters that he was yet a layman when the 
‘presentation was made. Bishop Davenant, however, who had 

| most Christian sense of the duty of providing for those of 
| his own household, did not long suffer him to starve upon this 

stipend, but gave him the prebend of Netherbury-in-Ecclesia, a 

| preferment estimated at about £40. ‘This sum, however, does not 

| adequately represent its value. The farm attached to it was let on 

' lease for three lives, and a fine was payable on renewal. We may 

| thus account for the otherwise anomalous fact that in 1291 its 

value had been put at £60. It was then probably let at a rack-rent. 
| The patronage of the vicarage was Rttached to it, and Fuller him- 
self describes it as “‘one of the best prebends in England.” He 
| still retained his Cambridge living. Ilcre his chief parishioner 
| was the Hobson immortalised by Milton. ‘The outbreak of plague 
| which proved fatal to the old carrier—not directly, it was said, but 
| because it hindered him from taking his wonted journey—hap- 
; pened during the occupancy of Fuller, who gained credit from 
|vemaining at his post. The bishop's benevolence was not ex- 
| hausted by the gift of the prebend ; the rectory of Broad-Winsor, 
valued at £70, followed, in 1634. Fuller was thentwenty-six, and 
had commenced his ecclesiastical career, it must be allowed, very 
| successfully. His prebend must have been given to him when he 

/was only a deacon. But men began their lives early in those 
days. At Broad-Winsor, for instance, Fuller contracted a friend- 

ship with Denys Rolle, of Bicton. Mr. Rolle died in his twenty- 

, fourth year ; he had already been high sheriff, and what is, per- 

| haps, more surprising, he left six children. Fuller's epitaph on his 

friend is so favourable a specimen of his manner, that we shall 
quote it:— 


“His earthly part within this Tombe doth rest, 
Who kept a Court of honour in his Breast; 
Birth, Beauty, Witt, and Wisedome sate as Peores, 
Till Death mistook his virtues for his yeares ; 
Or else Heaven envied Earth so rich a treasure, 
Wherein too fine the ware, too scant the measure. 
His mournful Wife, her love to shew in part, 
This Tombe built here; a better in her heart. 
Sweet Babe, his hopeful Heyre (Heaven grant this Boon), 
Live but so well; but, oh ! dye not so soon.” 





At Broad-Winsor, Fuller wrote his first important work, a 
history of the Crusades, a subject which he characteristically con- 
cealed under the title of The Holy Warre. This, and the share 
he took in a very unhappy session of Convocation, are the note- 
worthy events of this period. In 1641 died Bishop Davenant. His 
will is a very curious document, which Mr. Bailey gives at length. 
The good bishop—for he was a good man, though a most deter- 
mined nepotist—bequeaths separately every bed and blanket and 
| Stool of which he is possessed, ‘Thomas Fuller got ten pounds, 
his wife, Ellen (for he had been married two, or three years) “a 
dozen of my silver spoones and a beere-bowle.” One curious be- 
| quest is of a hundred pounds to the city of New Sarum, “ to be 

imployed onlie for settinge the poore on worke in the new work- 

house.” 


Evil times were now approaching. Shortly after the civil 
troubles had commenced, Fuller left Wiltshire, and settled in 
| London. IIlere he became preacher at the Savoy Chapel. But 
| his ministrations were not acceptable to the party in power, They 

could hardly be so indeed, when he selected such a text as, ‘ Yea, 
| let hina take all, for as much as my Lord the King is come again 
| in peace unto his own house,” for a sermon on the anniversary of 
the King’s accession, Yet he held his ground till he was almost 
the last of the Royalist clergy left in London. In 1643 he fol- 
lowed the leaders of the King’s party to Oxford, and took up his 
quarters at Lincoln College. But residence in the city was dis- 
tasteful to him. The expense, among other things, was ruinous. 
He complained that seventeen wecks in Oxford cost him more 
than seventeen years at Cambridge had done. Nor was he much 
| more pleasing as a preacher to the Cavaliers than he had been to 
the Roundheads. He loved peace as passionately as Lord Falkland 
| had dene, angl did not hesitate to express in very plain words 
| the hope that God would scatter the people that delighted in 
war. Hewas glad to attach himself as chaplain to Sir Ralph. 
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Hopton. Hopton had won the battle of Roundway Down, but | 
his subsequent campaigning was not very successful, as he was) 
beaten at Alton and at Cheriton Down. Fuller seems to have | 
been with him at these reverses, and he afterwards spent some 


time in the famous Basing House—‘‘ Basting” House, the wits of | 


the time called it—which the old Marquis of Winchester defended 
30 gallantly against the Parliament. ‘There must be a mistake, 
by the way, in Fuller's epitaph upon Johnson the herbalist, 
which is quoted & propos of Basing House,— 
“‘ Hic Johnson jacet, sed si mors cederet herbis, 
Arte fugata tua cederet illa tuis.” 
Hence he returned to Oxford, and when Henrietta Maria left that 
city, he followed her to Exeter, At Exeter he remained in the 
capacity of chaplain to the infant princess who was born there. He | 


was included in the capitulation of Exeter, and so obtained more | 
favourable terms than most of his party. He had, indeed, no reason | 
to complain of harsh treatment during the Protectorate. is rich | 


preferment he did not indeed recover, but he found friends and 
patrons ready and able to help him. He had the living of Waltham 


Cross, and held successively various lectureships in the City of | 


London. Lionel, third Earl of Middlesex, made him the splendid 
present of all that was left of his father’s library. This period, in- 
deed, was one of great literary activity. The Pisgah View of Pales- 


tine appeared in 1650, and The Church History uf Britain in 1655. | 
The Worthies, perhaps now his best known book, appeared in an | 


imperfect condition after his death, for he died little more than a 
year after the Restoration, and in his fifty-fourth year. The cause 
of his death was typhus fever, or rather the doctor who bled him, 


as the custom of those times was. Ie had preached, though with | 


great difficulty, on the morning of Sunday, August 12, and 
died on the following Thursday. 

Fuller could say what few authors so voluminous and occupied 
with the same subjects have been able to say,—* Hitherto no 
stationer has lost by me.” 
temporaries, the following century, to which indeed his style was 
not likely to be acceptable, entirely neglected him. In our own | 
days he has met with more appreciation, The Church History having 
been reprinted five times and The Worthies twice since the begin- 
ning of the century. His fame chiefly rests upon his humour, a 
quality in which no writer of his age, Butler only excepted, sur- | 
passed him, But he possessed also in rare excellence learning, 
wisdom, and piety, and a moderation which, could he have im- 
pressed it on the leaders of his party, lay and ecclesiastical, might | 
have saved [I:ngland many troubles. His memory has never been 
more worthily honoured than by this volume. 


WAS SHE 'TAMED ?* 
WE hope that the lady who has written this novel will not think 
the remark trivial that it is defaced by sundry blemishes, severely 
trying to the temper of readers, which a slight expenditure of 
eare in revision could hardly have failed to remove. A novel in 
three volumes may be easy writing, but is apt to be the reverse of 
easy reading ; and it is made much more tiresome than necessity 
requires if extraordinary slovenliness has been displayed in the 
correction of the press. By the reference to necessity, we mean | 
to imply that people who write novels are presumably possessed 
of a reasonable amount of grammatical knowledge. We take it 
for granted that the author of Was She Tamed? can spell and 


construe, and beg that, when she produces another three-volume 


novel, she will tame her proud spirit so far as to submit to the | 
drudgery of correcting the proofs. 
tence with some such phrase as, ‘‘ If he could have had a token,” 


dozen intermediate clauses, forget all about the beginning, and leave 
us to guess what would have happened in the event supposed, 
When she calls one of her characters ‘*‘ Edward,” she must stick 
to the name, and not change it for ‘* Edmond ;” and as one dog, 


even though an Irish dog, could not be on board two ships at the | 


same time, and one ship, even though an Irish ship, does not 
want two names, she must choose between ‘ ‘ Biddy Skittles,’ ’ 
and ‘+ Billy Skittles,’ ” 
designation of the ship on which the dog was standing. ‘“ Per- 
cipitancy * and “ zoophite ” are not old friends, nor desirable as 
new ; and such classic brilliancies as 
brium,” ‘*morbus que capite diffunditur,” and (twice over) 
‘‘earitus Christi,” rather shock our old-fashioned nerves. Critics 
may be justifiably diffident as to their power of instructing 
authors in framing plots and devising incidents, in expressing 


* Was She Tamed? A Novel. By the Author of “Only Three Weeks.” London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1875. 


Popular as he was among his con- | 


When she commences a sen- | 


both of which we find given by her as the | 


**deganeranti genus oppro- | 


character and depicting landscape ; but they cannot be wrong in 
insisting that those who undertake to amuse the public shall gop. 
| descend to remove gross blunders from their proof-sheets, 

We would not, however, be supposed to say that the errors of 
the press detract very seriously from the interest of these volumes, 
Generally speaking, the style is clear and vigorous, and the narra. 
tive proceeds with animation. The author gives us the idea of 
| possessing considerable strength, though her capacity to use it ig 

far from mature. She is not prone to digression, either de. 
| Scriptive or didactic, and has at command an ample supply of 
, words. But she evinces defective observation of character, im. 
perfect knowledge of human nature, and what we should eal] 
crudeness or unmelodiousness of feeling. ‘There is a sufficient 
number of personages, and one high commendation must be 
| accorded them, namely, that they are not mere names, but 


living men and women, distinguishable from each other by 
| specialties of habit, capacity, or sentiment, and rendered all the 
| more vivid in their personalities by being placed, in two or three 
instances, in express contrast with each other. This remark will 
indeed apply only to the principal characters, but the fact of its 
being applicable to them suffices to prove the author acquainted 
with some very important principles or practices of her craft, 
Harry O'Neil is contrasted with his brother Edward, and stands 
| also in some sense as an intermediate character between Geoffry 


'Finderne, the hero, and Sir Hengist Horsair, whom the hero 
}euts out. Finderne and Horsair are themselves strongly con- 
| trasted. Edith O'Neil, the heroine, and Sybil Maltravers, the 
| heroine's rival, are types of character, relieved against each 
‘other. Sir Hengist is the fine gentleman, scrupulously polite, 
and graciously sentimental, but without intellectual power or 
force of character. Finderne might pass for a cast in rough 
sandstone from Charlotte Bronté’s marble statue of Rochester, 
| Edith O'Neil is intended to be charming. She was ‘singularly 
' beautiful,” though her complexion betrayed the touch of the sun, 
| and her hands were hardened with the oar and the rudder. “ An 
| Irish lady,” says our author, who is herself unmistakably an Irish 
‘lady, ‘never can be anything but an Irish lady—the most beau- 
tiful object in creation—but she may have lost that superficial 
| | polish which is like the dewdrop on a rose- bud in the morning.” 

‘It is not loss of superficial polish that we have most to lament 
in Edith. The part she plays might possibly have been 
'acted without forfeiture of the good opinion of the reader, 
but a finer invention and a more delicate se nsibility than those of 
| this anthor would have been indispensable in order to bring her 


thus triumphantly through. 


| Sir Hengist is loved by Sybil Maltravers, and the prospect is 
fair for a match between them, when Edith hears that Sybil 
has been spreading a report that she (Edith) was trying “to 
eatch Sir Hengist,” and that Edith’s ‘‘mamma was obliged to 
save and screw” to bring her girls to town. Hereupon, in 
‘‘crimson” fury, Edith expresses a wish ‘‘to make her tear her 
| hair with jealousy,” adding, with feminine severity, ‘“ not that 
| she has much to tear, and what she has is false.” Edith resolves 
to win Sir Hengist herself, though she does not care a farthing 
| for him, and assumes an expression of face which proves this 
determination to be ‘immovable and fatal.” She carries it out 
to an extent which causes great misery to Sybil, Sir Hengist, and 
herself ; and her taming consists of the process by — she is 
ultimately brought to feel her sin, and repent of i Scope 
enough there obviously was in such a plot for daaiinibes and 
analytic talent, and we are not prepared to say that a master of 
{the art of fictitious composition might not have enabled us to 
love Edith through all her sin, to sympathise with her in all her 


| 
| 
| 


she must not, after keeping our attention on the strain through a | sorrow, and to rejoice in her ultimate happiness; but this author 


does not manage matters so effectively. Her Edith is petulant 
and spiteful in the commencement, rather than impelled by 
‘a tempestuously powerful passion of revenge; and we find 


| little in her subsequent history, or in her real love for 


Finderne, to atone for her criminal blunder in accepting 
the proposal of a man she does not love, simply and solely 
for the purpose of inflicting pain on a rival. If a good girl, 
piqued and irritated by being made the subject of gossip, might 
have deprived the peccant tale-bearer of her lover, no girl whose 
heart was not hard and bad would have taken her lover, imme- 
diately after the engagement, to call at the house of the rival, 
merely in order that she might enjoy that rival's agony of dis- 
appointment. Even if we were permitted to hate Edith provision- 
ally on account of her falsehood and cruelty, a consummate artist, 
versed in all the mystery of passion, might have so managed her 
true love-affair as to re-enlist for her our sympathy. Had we 
| seen the influence of an absorbing but noble passion stealing over 
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her, taking possession of her whole heart, instructing her in the 


meaning of those emotions with which she has wickedly trifled ; had 
we witnessed the dawn in her of higher purpose, of purer ambi- 
tion, of righteous self-contempt, of a contrite and inappeasable 
desire to undo the wrong she has done; had we, last of all, 
beheld her emerge from the valley of self - renunciation 
and benign punishment, tamed, refined, ennobled, to be- 
come the happy wife of one worthy of her love,—then we 
might have pardoned her original offence, and accepted her as all 
that a heroine ought to be. But her love-affair with Finderne is 


of the country. Bounded on the east by the sea, on the west by 
vast sandy wastes, on the south and south-west by mountainous 
districts, for the most part inhabited by tribes whom it is usual 
to describe as virtually independent and half-savage, and on the 
north by range after range of mountains rising like sharks’ teeth 
from the plain, and dwarfing into insignificance the ‘ Great 
Wall,’ which remains a monument of the folly as well as the 
industry of the Chinese race, she has dwelt, like Lachish of old, 
quiet and secure, while at the same time the varied extent and 
richness of her internal resources have enabled her, without 
almost vulgar in its crude realism and utter lack of sentimental secking the natural or artificial products of other countries, 
Finderne has not one good quality except strength of to supply her people with enough and to spare of all 
the necessaries of life. Independent, then, of all the world, 
beyond all comparison more powerful, by reason of her wealth, 
her size, and the number of her inhabitants, than any of her neigh- 
bours—a very Triton among minnows, admitting no rivals, and 
courting no alliances—she stood and was content to stand alone. 
Accepting nothing from the world beyond her own frontiers in 
religion, literature, science, or art which did not fall in with the 
national views on those subjects, and which she could not make 
her own; receiving no impress from without, and rejecting 
self off, she will summon the gamekeeper to have him driven | peremptorily everything thrown in her way which was distasteful 
away with a gun. In one word, Finderne, as depicted in these to her, she brooded over the east of Asia, absorbing only that 
pages, is totally incapable of inspiring a woman with such a | which assimilated easily with the national tastes and the pre- 
passion as might chasten her character into nobleness; and Edith, | conceived ideas of the pe@ple.” And again, following out 
whether she is tamed at the end of the third volume or not tamed, the same line ef thought, he shows how this power of absorption, 
is never felt by the reader to have risen above her former self, or on the one hand, and absolute unreceptiveness, on the other, in 
to have genuinely repented of her base and cruel conduct towards regard to all that did not readily admit of assimilation, helped 
Sybil Maltravers. If all this is so, dre we vot shut up tothe conelu- to stereotype the character of the nation, and make it proof 
sion that the author has found the problem of passion and of against all external influences :— 
character which she proposed to solve too much for her ? “ Thus, though in the course of the history of China, tribes from other 
The chief merit of the book is the vivacity with which it is parts of Asia have, by force of arms, successfully invaded the country, 
; a. a : | and have entered in and taken possession, their advent has in nowise 
written. ‘There is a great deal of movement in it, much yachting, affected the national life; and when they have yielded their power to 
some picnicking, a good deal of bathing,—Irish girls steering | others, they have left no more distinctive trace behind them than do 
ships in the very eye of the wind, or swimming about like , mountain torrents when they lose themselves in the ocean.” 
mermaids, remaining in tie water an hout at a time. There Anticipating the objection that at least the Chinese of the first 
is an immense deal of laughing, but it is not always dis-| century accepted and adopted from India the religion of Buddha, 
coverable why the people are amused. Puns abound,—they do he gays :— . 
not strike us as so happy as Hood's. A spirit of pride and “True, they did; but like the Manchu and Mongolfan invaders, it 
enthusiasm for all things Irish pervades the three volumes, a. jad. if I may so say, to go through the process of digestion and assimi- 
spirit with which we do not in the least quarrel. We should lation. It was forced into a like mould to those from which had issued 
like to see an Irish magician arise, with will and power to cast forth the national religions of Confucianism and Taouism, and the 
: eae result has been that practically—of course much of the literature still 
over the lakes and hills and peasants and traditional heroes of remains Indian—it is difficult to recognise in the belicfs of modern 


Ireland a spell of fascination, similar to that which the wizard Chinese Buddhists anything more than traces of the pure and lofty 
of Waverley flung over the land of brown heath and shaggy teachings of Sakyamuni. But the introduction of Buddhism from 
‘ : “, India brought to the notice of the Chinese of that day something more 


. hey » Tweed. Such an achieveme 4 ardly » E . . Cm 
wood beyond the he weed ach am a Movement is hardly to be than the religious system of its founder. It forced on their attention 
expected from this author, but our Irish friends ought to buy comparison between the alphabetical system of writing as existing in 


her book, for she might, we think, if duly encouraged, produce | Sanserit and their own unwieldy characters. But neither then, nor at 
something that would be a credit to Ireland. We cannot believe, | % still earlier period, when their armies marched across Central and 
os Western Asia to the borders of the Caspian Sea, did their acquaintance 


however, that an Irish baronet and landed proprietor would permit | 54), the more simple mode of expressing thoughts on paper, employed 

his daughter and her husband to accept a cheque for £20,000 | by the people of some of the countries through which they passed, ever 

from a rich lord to start them in their housekeeping. The author , shake their faith for a moment in their native symbols.” 

has much to learn, and a good deal to unlearn, but she possesses One step further, and we trace the continuous influence of this 

considerable ability. written symbolic mode of expressing their thoughts—exclusively 

adopted by them, and unchangeable from one generation to 
THE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF CHINA.* | another—and how they reacted on the minds of the people and 

Tne appearance of Mr. Douglas’s two lectures in print is matter the national character :— 

of congratulation. We have nowhere met within the compass of “ For Chinese scholars, it was sufficient to know that their written 


a small volume so much valuable information on the subject of characters ‘embalmed the wisdom and reflected the sagacity of ages.’ 
In these Confucius gave vent to his feelings, and in them the followers 


China, its language and literature. Nor has the writer limited : : : : 
Biel a al: ae z of the sage had stereotyped his sayings and doings; and like as devout 
the scope of his work to strictly linguistic or literary questions. ygo,ammedans would scorn the notion of transcribing the Koran into 


There is much that is eminently suggestive in the connection any language but that in which Mohammed wrote, so have Chinamen 
shown to exist between the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian written through all ages clung to the form of written character used by Con- 
fucius, as the only channel through which his ineffable wisdom should 


language, and the formation of the hieroglyphic and symbolic char- a deomeienalk ty tetas aiam. Siento sella Gamal tab Ob 
acters of the Chinese. Still more interesting are the evidences of an ynained unchanged, and is, from a Chinaman’s point of view, un- 
abiding influence upon the national character, quite unequalled changeable.” 
either in its extent or duration, dating back to the Confucian era, in When later on we come to the consideration of the slow pro- 
the fifth century B.C.,and surviving countless changes of dynasty, cesses of evolution by which this language, such as it has remained 
rulers, and forms of government. The secret of much of the immo- for so many ages, was formed, and the archaic forms adopted in 
bility and hatred of innovation with which the Chinese as a the beginning and slowly fossilised into fixed characters, we see 
nation are chargeable, is to be found in their language and their how, by a natural sequence, the ideas and thoughts run into these 
literature, quite as certainly as in the physical geography of a hard and inelastic moulds, assumed permanent form, and became 
region isolated from the rest of Asia and the world by the sea on as little susceptible of flexibility or change as the moulds them- 
one side, and great mountain ranges and the desert of Gobi on selyes, The language and the literature alike under these circum- 
the other. The lecturer, adverting to these conditions, and the stances, it is natural to conclude, would have precisely the effect 
moral influence exercised by them, observes: That Chinashould attributed to them—that of narrowing the operations of the 
have succeeded in separating herself so long from the rest of the mind—confining them in old-established channels, and repress- 
worldis doubtless due ina great measure to the geographical position ing any instinct of expansion or originality. The final outcome 
* The Language and Literature of China. Two Lectures, delivered at the Royal must almost of necessity be distaste for ROTENER, and a stolid 
Institution of Great Britain in May and June, 1875. By Robert K. Douglas, of the and unquestioning faith in the unapproachable superiority and ex 


British M ofess Yhinese at King’s College, ; on: . ; 
Tribuer and Co. and Professor of Chinese at King’s College, London, London: 011 ence of its ancient lore over all that was new or modern,—much 


delicacy. 
character, associated presumably with powcr cf brain. He is not 
a gentlemanly fool like Sir Hengist, but he is coarse and clownish, 
and instead of being clevated by his love for Edith, is hurried by 
the force of his feelings into extravagant rudeness. Knowing that 
she is engaged to Sir Hengist, he nevertheless asks her to run 
away with himself ; and the reader may appreciate the tact and 
grace and delicacy with which the author manages the whole 
subject of their relations with each other from the fact that, when 
he makes this proposal, Edith replies that if he does not take him- 
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more, over all that was not Chinese. ‘This, we see, is by no means 
a mere question of philology and linguistic characteristics. It car- 
ries us into the domain of national life and polity. We see the deter- 
mining causes of prevailing modes of thought of a people with whom 
we are now brought into close relations, commercial and diplo- 
matic, and are ever on the verge of some untoward conflict, from 
their impassiveness and arrogance; who can only write in this 
symbolic character, and speak in the monosyllabic form that Con- 
fucius employed some four or five hundred years before the 
Christian era. 
of their language a scrious impediment to any larger and more 
civilising intercourse with the rest of the world, but it materially 
helps to keep up the overweening conceit which is a leading 
feature in the Chinese of all ranks, together with the apathy 
which deprives him of ail interest in the outside world. There 
is, however, something to be said on the other side, which 
does not escape Mr, Douglas, when he points out that, ‘while 
the Chinese have shown themselves thus supremely indifferent to 
all the world in general, —its arts, its sciences, its opinions, and its 
friendships, an almost equal degree of apathy has been displayed 
by Englishmen concerning everything connected with China ex- 
cept her trade.” And we quite accept, as well and truly put, the 
moral he proceeds to draw, when he goes on to point out that,— 

“A language which is the language of 400,000,000 of our fellow-men, 
and a literature which goes back to the timo of King David, and which 
found its fullest development before these shores were invaded by the 
Norman Conquerors, have been passed by as though they possessed no 
sort of interest to us, who yearly exchange merchandise to the amount 
of £40,000,000 sterling with the men whose speech we ignore, and 
whose learning we treat as though it were beneath our notice. 
Our stake in China is larger than that of any other European 


country, and yet, as far as the diffusion of a knowledge of the | 


language is concerned, we are bebind bota Fiance and Russia. 
With the exception of two or three scholars, among whom Dr. 
Bireh, of the British Museum, and Mr. Beal, the learned translator of 
several works on Chinese Baddhism, aro chief, the study of Chinese 
has been with us entirely confined to those who, by the nature of their 
professional duties, are compelled to grapple with the language. On the 
other hand, France, who, as a French Consul once said to me, brings to 
China her ideas, while England imports ber merchandise, can present a 
long list of Sinologues, among whom the well-known names of Julien, 
Klaproth, Rée:mnusat, and Paulthier claim the pre-eminence, who never 
trod the soil of China, but who, having devoted themselves to the study 
of Chinese from a true scholarly instinct, have left behind them, for 
our benofit, a rich inheritance of knowledge, At the present time, 
there are three professorial Chairs of Chineso in Paris, ind a goodly 
array of students attend each lecture-room.” 





Fn London, he goes on to say, there arc indeed two Chairs, one 
of which, however, has been empty for some time, and what is 
still less satisfactory, when filled, disappointed its founder * by 


leaving its occupant undisturbed ” in the full disposal of his time. | 


Whether this is to be attributed to any want of confidence in the 
teacher, or the total absence of any desire for a knowledge of 
Chinese among English students, we do not know. Mr. Douglas 
complains that as yet Chinese has been entirely unrepresented 
either at Oxford or Cambridge, where there would be the best 
chance of finding uot only that learned leisure best adapted to 
facilitate the acquirement of an Oriental language, by men who 
have passe] the period of ordinary pupilage, but a class of 


Undergraduates with both leisure and means to prosecute any | 


study outside the usual curriculum, and from the pure desire 
fer knowledge. In any case, the apparent failure in London 
should not be considered decisive of the question, and until one 
or both of our great Universities have made the trial, by cons'i- 
tuting Chairs and securing thoroughly qualified Professors to give 
instruction, it cannot be said that any adequate attempt to supply 
the national deficiency has been made. 

We are glad, therefore, to learn that a movement has lately 
been commenced by an active and influential Committee for the 
establishment of a Chinese Professorship at the older Uni- 
versity. We ean only hope that the effort will be sueecessful, and 
that the Iiebdomadal Board will give the proposal a favourable 
hearing. This is most especially to be desired at the present 
moment, for we learn, what all who are interested in the study of 
Oriental languages will be glad to know, that should the scheme 
be carried into effect, Dr. Legge, the well-known translator of 
‘the Chinese Classics, and one of the most distinguished of living 
Chinese scholars, will probably be the first occupant of the Chair. 
What the author tells us of the exaggerated notions prevailing as 
to the all but insuperable difficulty of the language cannot be 
too widely known, on the authority of one who has himself over- 
come those difficulties, and turned his knowledge both of the 
language and literature of China to such execllent account. His 
example, and what he has to tell us on the subject, are full of 
encouragement, He observes that,— 


Not only is the isolated and unique character | 


“No doubt the difficulties, or the supposed difficulties, of acquiring 
a knowledge of the Janguage have prevented many English scholars 
from taking the grammar and dictionary in hand. But I think that [ 
| Shall be able to show that these difliculties have been much over-rated, 
Stanislas Julien began the study of Chinese in Paris in the year 1893, 
jand in 1825 he published an excellent translation in Latin of thg 
| philosophical works of Mencius, which is certainly not one of the easiest 
books in the language; and to any one who will bring an equal amount 
| of absorbing energy to the work, the fortified places of Chine-e will surely 
yield, though not perhaps as easily as they did to one who from the first 
| gained for himself a foremost place in the front rank of European 
| Sinologues.” 
| As a final argument in favour of such a study, Mr. Douglas 
| concludes his first lecture devoted to the language, in terms 
| which we think will be readily concurred in by all who have ever 
given anythought to the subject, or taken any interest in the daily 
increasing importance of our relations with China and Eastern 
Asia:—*‘ It is time that the language was better understood, and 
at this period of the world’s history we cannot afford to leave un- 
| noticed a language so ancient as to dwarf into insignificance the 
| antiquity of Western tongues, and one which is the solitary medium 
of communication” between us and a third of the human race. 


| RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, & MONTENEGRO-* 
| Luts extremely pleasant and readable book comes out at a most 
| seasonable time, as the insurrection in the Herzegovina, by draw- 

ing attention, not merely to that small district, but to the provinces 





| which are intimately connected with it, renders especially accept- 
| able every bit of information obtainable from trustworthy sources 
| regarding their present condition and future prospects. The 
| author of these Rambles” appears to be a person whose tale 
| may be relied on, so far as it goes. He speaks as an eye-witness, 
/and one who seems to possess considerable powers of observa- 
tion, and if somewhat strongly biased against what he unhesi- 
tatingly designates as ‘Turkish misrule, it must be confessed that 
he gives pretty strong reasons for the opinions which he holds 
so tenaciously. ‘The original intention of the writer, when start- 
ing for his holiday-trip in the month of June, 1875, was to visit 
the Crimea, cross the Straits of Kertch, ramble over the Cau- 
casus, and conclude his expedition by a visit to the Monastery of 
Mchmiadzin, at the foot of Mount Ararat. Finding his course 
barred, however, by an outbreak of cholera in Hungary, which 
woukl have necessitated a quarantine of eleven days in a dirty 
Oriental lazzaretto, he determined to take a different route, and 
| crossing the country from Pest to Trieste, to proceed thence by 
sea to Constantinople and the Caucasus; but this plan had 
also. for a similar reason, to be abandoned. At Castel Durazzo 
information was obtained that quarantine had been declared at 
Corfu against all vesscls coming from Trieste, to which place, 
| accordingly, the writer thought it prudent to return, making his 
| way from thence direct to England. ‘The trip, therefore, resolved 
itself principally into a very agreeable coasting voyage—one which, 
with slight variations, the author strongly recommends to all who 
are desirous of finding within five days of Temple Bar new 
regions to explore. It followed the shores of Istria, Dalmatia, 
and a portion of Albania, and included an expedition, which was 
full of interest, into the diminutive territory of Montenegro. As 
“RIL.” writes agreeably, ina lively style, which does not descend 
into pleasantry, as he has an eye for the beauties of nature, and 
does not omit to mention whatever is noteworthy in the manners 
and customs of the people amongst whom he wanders, he will 
be found an agrecable companion, and his book one which imparts 
a good deal of information. The little coasting steamers which 
go down the Adriatic, touching at almost every point of interest, 
afford great facilities to the sight-seeing traveller, and the de- 
scriptions of Sebenico, Spalato, Lachroma, Ragusa, and Cattaro 
will certainly excite in many a reader a strong desire to visit for 
himself localities which offer so many attractions. Even the 
mere voyage amongst the islands of the Adriatic, in that delicious 
climate, upen a sea studded with fairy-like boats with lateen 
sails, painted in brightest colouring and of every fantastic device, 
and manned by sailors in quaint and picturesque costumes, 
must of itself be full of charm. And when to this is added 
the yet greater pleasures of visiting ancient historical sites, 
#of inspecting noble ruins, each of which tells its own tale, and of 
spending a few hours here and there in some modern but strangely 

unconventional place, quite unlike anything in one’s former ex- 

perience, where, while feasting the eye upon lovely scenery, the 

inner man ean be cheaply regaled with figs, grapes, oranges, the 

rosy mullet, the true sardine, small mountain mutton, poultry, 
and game, it must be acknowledged that the temptations to quit 
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the beaten track and choose the author's line of march for our next 
summer ramble are neither few nor small. Ragusa and Cattaro 
are both described con amore ; the aloes and oleanders, the domes, 
campaniles, and stone-cut palaces of the one, and the grand cliffs, 
ancient Venetian walls, picturesque buildings, and gorgeous 
colouring of the other, all coming in for their full and well- 
deserved share of notice. Be it remembered, however, that these 
places were seen in delightful weather, and when the rain comes, 
appearances are very different,—and it secms that it can rain for 
six consecutive weeks at Cattaro! However, the author does not 
remain there very lovg. He is in haste to visit the fair at 
Cettigne, and under the guidance of Pero lejovich, a delightful 
specimen of the Mont negrin chief, he makes this charming ex- 
pedition. The fair takes place upon the festival of a certain St. 
Peter, a local saint, who, in the capacity of Vladika, or Prince- 
Bishop, ruled Montenegro mildly, wisely, and virtuously for 
fifty-three years, namely, from 1777 to 1830, and who has 
simply been chosen by the will of the people, without beati- 
fication or other ccclesiastical recognition, for their spiri- 
tual patron. He seems to have deserved his honours, but 
whether he did so or not, the inhabitants of all the surrounding 
country flock into the little capital at the appointed season, to join 
at the same time in celebrating a religious ceremony and in 
attending the great fair. The journey, beginning with the break- 
neck ascent of the wonderful zig-zag path up the face of the 
mountain which is called Le Scale di Cattaro, and ending in a 
scrambling descent into the plaim of Cettigne, made also in com- 
pany with a motley caravan of wild and picturesque travellers, 
including the gorgeously attired abbot of a monastery in the 
Herzegovina, is pleasantly described, as are also the stay at the old 
palace of the Viadikas of Montenegro, where guests are now 
quartered, and a}l the various sights of the festival. The author 
seems to have been most courteously received by the Prince and 
Princess of Montenegro, and to have fallen in love with both 
these noble personages, the beauty of the Princess, heightened by 
the splendid costume of her country, being something exceedingly 
remarkable. ‘The whole descripticn of Montenegro is of consider- 
able interest. ‘The author energetically defends the inhabitants 
from the charges of laziness, bloodthirstiness, love of peculaticn, 
and ill-treatment of their women, which are so frequently brought 
against them. As to the first of these accusations, he says :— 


“The part of Montenegro through which I travelled, though sterile 
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and barren to a degree, was a wonderful specimen of what man could | 


do when driven to it. Every little nook, where the Jeast bit of soil 
could be found, among that wilderness of rocks where stones bal rained 
from heaven. was carefully taken advantage of; the recks adjoining 
these little nooks were often removed by the most laborious exertions, 
and in some instances earth was scraped up here and there, and 
carried in small baskets to these spots, in order to inercase their depth of 
soil, 
plant or threo of maize, and little fields not ove yard in diameter! Hard 
at work, cultivating the soil, I not only saw women, but plenty of sturdy 
mountaineers. At Niegosch I observed one of the Petrovichs, the hand- 
some young fellow who entertained me on wy way to Cettigne, 
superintending himself a number of men who were working in a field 
near his house; and the only difference I could observe between them 


and our Jabourers was that they were all fully armed, although em- | 


ployed at the peaceful occupation of agriculture. They bave not yet 
turned their yataghans into spades and reaping-hooks, but they have 
done the next best thing. by keeping the first at ease while energeti- 
cally plying the others.” 

One of the amusements of the fair was extremely singular and 
characteristic, viz., a foot-race, which beginning upon the plain, 
was continued up the cliffs which bounded it, the prize, a splendid 


pair of silver-mounted pistols, the gift of the Prince, and the | 


spoil of him who should first lay hands upon them, being placed 
in a conspicuous position upon a rock half-way up the mountain 
side. 
Montenegro were the competitors, and the scene is described as 
one of the prettiest imaginable, the mountaineers scaling the pre- 
cipice like hk opards, taking advantage of every cleft, every rootlet, 
everything which could afford hold for hand or foot, the winner 
succeding by the sheer exercise of strength and skill in a per- 
fectly fair and honourable manner, It is to be noted that no 
betting takes place amongst the Montenegrins. 

The author of these ** Rambles” speaks much of the capabili- 
ties of the Dalmatian and Scrvian provinces, and deplores the 
apathy of the Austrian and the ineapability of the Turkish 
Governments, which allow fertile lands to remain fallow for want 
of hands to cultivate them, while German and English emigrants 
are betaking themselves to far-distant and less-favoured countries 
in search of advantages which they could obtain nearer home in 
tenfold degree. Ife maintains that while the total absence of 


timber is a characteristic of the coast of Dalmatia, this absence is 
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I saw clearings of so small a size as barely to admit of one potato- | 


About a hundred and fifty of the most athletic men in’ 
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! not occasioned by any incapacity in that region for its growth, and 
| that were olives, chestnuts, oaks, and pines to be planted up the 
| sides of mountains, they would flourish in great luxuriance, and ina 
| very short time would not only amply repay whatever might have 
| been expended in the formation of the forests, but would be an 
j incalculable benefit to that now desolate region. Of Servia, he 
| Says that it contains ‘‘ some of the most beautiful scenery in the 
| world, the richest soil, the best climate, and the finest fishing and 
| shooting that could be desired,” with the immense advantage of 
_ lying so near home. To these countries and to Hungary “ R. H.R.” 
| would gladly send some of our surplus population, but a population 
| not composed of the lower, but of the upper class. He would 
| draft off the families of poor officers, poor clergymen, poor lawyers, 
&e.,. “all struggling for dear life against difficulties of every 

kind,” and * living under false pretences, which is the distinguish- 
| ing characteristic and the great evil, the real ‘ social evil’ of the 
| present time,”—* that great delusion, keeping up appearances.” 
| The idea is enticing, but Utopian. We fear the classes of whom 
| he speaks are too wedded to their “ make-shifts” and “ make- 
| believes ” ever to shake themselvéeS free from their enthralling 
| yoke. However, it is well that a voice here and there should be 

uplifted in honest, if inefficacious, protest against shams of all 
| kinds, and “KR. II. R.” seems to have had exceptional opportuni- 
| ties of witnessing the gentecl misery of which he speaks. His 
| book is, at all events, entertaining and well written, and sure, 
we think, to meet with appreciative readers, 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S BOOKS. 

Pictures by Venetian With Notices of the Artists and 
Subjects engraved, by William B. Scott. (George Routledge and Son.) 
| The English art public are being deluged just now with photographs 
| and engravings of Masters, ancient and modern, and as we suppose 
these supply a demand, let us hope it is a favourable indication of in- 
creasing interest in art,and that our art schools and exhibitions are 
beyinning to gather in their first-fruits. This volume is devoted to the 
productions of the Venetian school, from the earliest mosaists down to 
the decline of art in Venice, which may be said to commence with 
The engravings are well done, cspeeially the frontispiece, 


‘atnters, 





Bassano. 
Tintoretto’s * Crucitixion,” and Padovanino’s* Marriage at Cana.” Mr 
Scott, after an admirably written description of Venice and its general 
art-history and acquisitions, gives us interesting sketches of the great 
| artists of her school, which include the well-known names of Titian, 

Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto, and criticisins on their styles. We must 

quarrel, however, with his definition of the function of painting, that it 

is to “ fill the eye with delight, and the heart with sensuous beauty.” 
| Purity of colour, beauty of form, delicacy of treatment, skill in the 
manipulation of chiaroscuro, are merely the essential grammar of the 
language ; if the spirit, the ¢/eas, so condemned, be wanting, there is 
degradation of art. Nething strikes us more forcibly as a refutation of 
this heresy than a contrast of the two pictures, “ The Marriage of St. 
| Catharine.” Correggio’s has even more sensuous delight than Paul 
| Culiari’s, but he bas lost the mystic significance of the poem, 
|while Paul has retained it. Whose is the highest art? 
| Art Suulies of Ilome Life. By Godfrey Wordsworth Turner. (Cassell 

and Co.) Mr. Turner makes in his preface an apology for the fact that 
| his essays are written as accompaniments for pictures, au apology that, 
| with good pictures and good essays, overy one will be ready to assent to. 
| The photographs are done by the Woodbury-type process—of which, by 
| the way, Mr. Turner gives an interesting description—from well-known 
| pictures, or we should rather say, engravings of pictures. That they 
are well executed need hardly be said in these days, when the art of 
| photography is carried to such perfection. Some of the subjects may be 
criticised. Paul and Virginia walking under the shade of a plantain- 
leaf, Landseer's * Cat’s Paw,” “ Jack in Office,” and “ Shoeing,” have but 
a slender connection with “ home life,” and have probably been chosen 





for other reasons. Mr. Turnet’s essays are mostly good, best, perbaps, when 
they have least to do with the pictures. An analysis of Mr. Browning’s 
' “Rhyme of the Duchess May,” the pastorals which Mr. Turner quotes 
a@ propos of “ Courtship,” and his digression of sonnets when he has said 
all that is needful about Paul and Virginia, are especially readable. 
We have to acknowledge the third volume of Te Ruces of Man- 
kind, by Robert Brown. (Cassell and Co.) The African races oceupy 
| the greater part of the volume. Tho author then proceeds to speak of 
the Persians, and tie intervene between Persia and 
Hindostan, Kurds, Belucbis, Afghans, &e. Finally he gets to Hin- 
dostan, and describes some of the aboriginal races, This is a very in- 
teresting book, amply and skilfully illustrated, Woe have also before 
us a revised and corrected edition of Mammalia, adapted from tbe text 
of Louis Figuier by Perceval Wright. (Cassell and Co.) Six hundred 
pages, with nearly half as many illustrations, make up a volume not only 
Beneath the Surface; or, Wonders of 





races. which 








entertaining, but valuable. 
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the Underground World, by W. H. Davenport Adams (Nelson), is in 
a great degree compiled from French sources, especially from M. 
Simonin’s “‘Le Monde Souterrain.” Mr. Adams acknowledges obliga- | 
tions to other authors also, and he has contributed something of his 
own. His object, we learn from the preface, is to furnish the reader | 
with a comprehensive and exact description of the structure of the 
earth’s crust, of the fossils enclosed within its various formations, of its | 
metallic deposits, and its stores of mineral wealth. Caves, springs, 
mines, quarries, oil-wells, are among the subjects treated. This is a 
really good book. The same praise may be given to another volume 
from the same author and publisher, Zhe Treasures of the Deep. Mr. 
Adams begins, as is right, with the salmon, and takes his reader | 
through all the varieties of fishing, whale-catching. &c. Among the 
many curious things in the volume, nothing is stranger than the 
shower of fishes. It seems a perfectly well-authenticated fact that | 
showers of herrings have happened in Scotland. The herrings were | 
not salt.——Ralph Somerville; or, a Midshipman’s Adventures in the 
Pacific Ocean, by Charles H. Eden. (Mareus Ward.) This is a story of | 
the familiar kind, with the familiar incidents. There is a desert island, 
a fair heroine, a good midshipman who marries, a bad midshipman who 
wants to marry hor, but failing in that, becomes a robber-chief, and | | 
comes to a fitting ary The tale is told, however, with unusual 
spirit. But Mr. Eden is more at home on shipboard than at a school. 
How strange the idea of a bully getting a good place in a school, by 
making his weaker companions search through the Greek iexicon or 
Latin grammar, and then appropriating the results! The Brandons ; | 
Workers ina Neglected Field, by Eliza Hutchinson. (Partridge. | 
This is a good story, in which the working of a really wis 
and judicious benevolence is well described. There is od 
exaggerated about it, and the religious element, though prominent, is 
managed with good taste. Will Foster of the Ferry, by Agnes Giberne | 
(Seeley), is a pretty little story of the serious kind. Baron Bruno ; 
or, the Unbelieving Philosopher, and other Fairy Stories, by Louisa 
Morgan (Macmillan), is a collection of prettily-written fairy stories of 
the allegorical or didactic kind, a kind which we do not particularly 
affect, but of which this volume is a favourable specimen.-—Litt/e | 
Willie's Birthday Stories (Griffith and Farran) are pleasant little tales, | 
showing how virtue is rewarded, a faith which cannot be retained too | 
long. Speaking Flowers, by the Rey. Dr. Tyas (Bemrose), is a 
dictionary, very complete, as it seems to us, of the meanings and | 
associations of flowers. We have to mention Furty Fuvourite Fairy 
Tales, with 200 Pictures, by Madame de Chatelain (Lockwood); The | 
Little Boy's Own Book of Sports, Pastimes, and Amusements (Lockwood) ; 
Hymns and Poems for Little Folks (Cassell and Co.); and Jllustrations 
of the New Testament (Warne), in which reduced eopies of pictures by 
Westall and Martin are accom, anied by descriptions by the Rev. Hobart 
Carpenter. 























Operations of the German Engineers and “Technical Troops ¥6 during 
the Franco-German War of 1870-71. From the original of Adolph 
Goetze,a Prussianengineer. Translated by Colonel Graham, V.C., from | 
the German vorsion published by authority. (Henry S. King and Co.) | 
—To the studemt of a remarkable contest this volume will be very | 
interesting, especially as regards the power attained by artillery over 
all fortresses of ancient types, and most of those which surround popu- 
lous cities. It is now possible to bombard from distant hills any place 
not provided with outworks, and even a stronghold on the plains would 
scarcely escape the effect of plunging fire. The question is mately | 
important, as it affects the communications of invading armies, and has | 
become vital in these days of railroads. After pointing out how the | 
French chiefly injured themselyes by breaking down the bridges, and 
remarking that the demolition of the railways did make it difficult to | 
maintain communication, Herr Goetze justly says that * had the barrier- | 
fortresses of Toul, Vitry, and Soissons held out for a few months, the 
army of investment would have been in a very critical position ;” 
adding that “never in the whole course of war did the 
great value of effective barrier fortresses exhibit itself so prominently 
as at this time.” Indeed, the whole secret of the uses of fortification, 
in its bearing upon the main lines of communication, lies there. The 
war shows that every essential railway should be defended at some 
well-chosen point,—that is, the point where the obstacles to a tempo- | 
rary field-railway, constructed with the aim of turning a fortress, are 
the greatest, and that each fort should be always provisioned for at 
least six months. Very large armies, such as are now the fashion, can- 
not be fed and supplied without railways, and if these were not open, 
the invader would be compelled either to reduce his numbers in the 
front, or proceed methodically by reducing the forts one by one. In the | 
late war, the rapid fall of Toul, Vitry, and Soissons conferred a priceless 
advantage on the Germans, since without the free passage over the 
railways thereby secured, it is admitted that “the protection of the 
trains bringing up supplies, siege materials, &c., would have 
been exceedingly difficult, if mot altogether impossible.” In 
the same way, it may be said that if General Johnston, in 
1864, could have maintained a garrison wpon the railway, any- 
where between Dalton and Atlanta, General Sherman could 
not havo fed his army, or have remained before Atlanta, without first 
king the fort, Mere ayalry raids are of little moment; nothing is of 


| the present time. 


| science and story has been translated by Mr. 


| also faithfully followed the excellent engravings which 


| in his “ Translator’s Note,” 


| been prevented. 


any real use which cannot sit upon the road and refuse to be ae off 
The reader will naturally look to seo what Captain Goetze says about 
Metz. He is very candid. He admits, what is a serious truth, that it 
is exceedingly difficult to break out from an entrenched camp, should 


| the investing army have had time to strengthen its positions ; but that 


nevertheless, a well-organised attempt, providing it be a surprise, sup- 
ported by vigorous sorties on different points, and made during the 


+ 


| 

| first period of investment, has every chance of success, It is obvious 
| * . eye 

that the invested army has to show exceptional qualities, 


has to fulfil 


hard conditions, and secure its safety within a brief period. Failure 
at any point means inevitable capture by starvation. Entrenched 


camps are, therefore, double-edged tools. They are almost certain to 
become traps, unless the army resorting to them for security is careful 
to retain command of the roads leading to the open field, and 
nations or generals relying on them run an especial risk of finding 
themselves deceived. There is no security like an army in the open 
field, and if that cannot be retained, no entrenched camps will stave off 
ultimate defeat. 

Eastern Tales, by Many Story-Tellers. Compiled and edited from 
ancient and modern authors by Mrs, Valentine. (Frederick Warne and Co.) 
—These are delightful tales of “ The Arabian Nights’” kind, and quite 
as amusing. No child who enjoys “The Arabian Nights ” will fail to 
enjoy these tales. 

Histoire @une Forteresse. By M. Violletle Duc. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The author has sought to give us what we may call a biography 
of fortification, as a branch of military art. He describes no special 
place, narrates the story of no actual fortress, but traces the art from 
| its origin in the remote past, threugh many varying stages, up to the 
present day. But he has added to the interest of his work by selecting 
a real site, having distinct relations with an important frontier of 
France, and depicting, as if he were writing a real history, the gradual 
development of a complicated defensive system, from the palisades with 
which Burgundian savages surrounded their huts, through the pie- 
turesque mediwyal period, and the golden ago of Vauban, down to 
Moreover, the volume is not only improved in an in- 
structive sense, but adorned by engravings which are really admirable 
in point of accuracy and spirit. This well-written volume of blended 
Benjamin Bucknall, 
architect, under the title of Aunals of a Fortress. The translator has 
reproduced the coloured map, showing the position—a 1 
his strong 


‘cal piece of 
country—upon which M. Le Due has planted ld, and has 

uuterially 
assist the student and gratify the eye. But, admirable as the book is, 
one cannot help regretting that it was not found possible to take asa 
subject an authentic city, and tell us what actually oceurred,—how it 
was assailed, how defonded, and thus exemplify by facts the yrowth of 


| fortification. Probably, however, no stronghold has a history which 
| illustrates all the phases of defence, such as would con 
| like a complete account. 


stitute anything 
One is remarkable for its natural, another for 


its artificial strength, and several for the devices invented on the spur 


| of the moment to resist attack. By framing an imaginary edifice ona 


real site, M. Le Due has been enabled to include a greater variety of 
| incidents, and thus make his history complete. M. Le Duc is an able 
engineer, a lucid and well-informed writer, and Mr, Bucknall is fairly 
warranted in regarding him with so much admiration. But when he says, 
that “ it isnot too much to assert that if his 
[M. Le Due’s]} seceummendations had been carried out, the investment 
of Paris would have been impossible, whilst the progress of German 


| invasion elsewhere would have been attended with greater difficulties,” 


he carries his hero-worship great lengths. At the same time, it is a 
pity the course advocated by M. Le Duec—that of an active offensive- 
defensive—was not tried; although had it been attempted and had 
failed, we should then have been duly informed by the critics aprés coup 
that the reverse method was the one which should have been adopted, 
In his “Mémoire sur la Défense de Paris,” M. Le Due did not suffi- 
ciently consider the quality of the so-called troops constituting the 
garrison, and he cut out work for them which they could not have 
performed, certainly not at the time when an investment might have 
Had Marshal MacMahon led his 120,000 soldiers from 
Chalons to Paris, instead of from Rheims to Sedan, then the invest- 
ment of the capital would have been impossible; and those who are 
really responsible for the surrender of Paris are the Bonapartist 
Regency and the Marshal who so weakly yielded to the selfish counsels 


| of the Empress and Count Palikao. 
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e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 


Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Ware house. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


Kin ,AHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most de licious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES 
in quality pee d, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchtield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
JV Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCIL,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying t 


the wearer. 
THITE and SOUND TEETH. are 
indis _— oe to personal attraction, and to 
end longevity by the pre oper mas tication of food, 
] Deutifrice, preserve 
ss tk d th e ie th, « 









health ¢ 





rl-like whitene 





2nd imparts a pea 





cates tartar and be ots of incipient decay, strengthens 
he gums, and gives a_pleasin g fragra — to the brea 
Price ph pa ey Sod by Chemi end Perfumers. 





Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto 


Swinburne (A. C.), Bothwell, 2 vols, Cr SWO.......ceceeceeecereeees 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. 


and F. W. Lawson. Being the New Ve lume of the 


other Volumes (uniform in size and price, with 
Jobn 


stone —Man and W oe —Hide and Seek; or, the 


(Chatto & Windus) 12/6 



























































Life Membership, £26, 
Reading-room 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





R VTISH MU SE UM. — The _ British 
Museum will be CLOSED on the Ist, and RE- 
OPENED on the &hof January, 1876. Visitors cannot 
be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of January inclusive 
WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, December 27, 1875. 


|} WOYAL ACADEMY of ARTs, 

BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

e| The Winter Exhibition of WORKS by the OLD 

| Bu ASTERS, and by Deceased MASTERS of the 
BRITISH SCHOOL, will OPEN on Monday next, the 
Srd of January, at 10 o'clock. Admission, Is. Cata- 
logue, 6d; bound, with pencil, Is. Season ticket, 5s. 

iT | gn tt tte TE of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 

is now OPEN from ten until six. 

Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 
Hl. F. PHLLLIPS, Secretary. 


WE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mull East. Ten till 
live. Admission Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Seerctary. 
tle 
SILVER 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 
BURTON, when 


30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 

Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 
ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 


| EXHIBITION 
Admission Is. 


| Fiddle ; Bead | —— 3 
Patterns :— | or Old| or | 
[Thread Shell. 


i" Silver. 








Per doz. £ sdifs al £ . d 
Table Forks or Spoons 1 10 18 2.18 
Dessert do. 0. it 8.418 9ad “: 
Tea Spoons ........06 , ae : 8. 





These are as strongly "plated a in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 





| TON will always undertake delivery 


quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Tuble Spoons and Forks, 
23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz.; Tea Spoons, 12s 
per doz. 




































Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to . ; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 108 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 


Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating dove by the patent process, 


TILLIAM S BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catatogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
yalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
at a small fixed 
rate. 


E SSR Ss. DUNVILL E and C QO. are the 
a largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., al [rish Distille ries, 
Belfast ; or at their Loodon Oilices, 4 @eaufort Build- 
ings Strand, W.C 


toy 
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6 he Rev. H. A. MITTON, Master of 

Sherburn Hospital, Durham, wishes to receive 
a YOUNG MAN to read for University or Ordination. 
— house, gardens, stables, &c.—Address as 
above. 


LADY, holding high ‘Testimonials, 
4X wishes to ATTEND SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
as VISITING TEACHER. Subjects: English and 
Mathematies.—Address, “CO, T.,” 33 Ladbroke Road, 
Notting Hill. 


OU THPORT.—Miss LAWFORD 
kJ receives BOYS between the ages of 6 and 13. 
In addition to the usual Course, lessons are given in 
Drawing. Class-Singing. Drilling, and Carpentering, 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN on JANUARY 19. 
Bingfleld, Albert Road. 


TBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 

FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. References and terms on application 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR- 

4 SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, January 18 and 19, 1876.—Seniors 
must be under 16, Juniors under 14 on January 1. 
Identical papers will be set simultaneously at LAN- 
CASTER and CAMBRIDGE. 

Particulars on application to the Rev, the HEAD 
MASTER. 

T EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 

LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 
20, 1876. 

A GREEK CLASS on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
at 2.50 pm., under R. SAWARD, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Jobn’s College, Cambridge. 

Prospectuses obtained at the College 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S 
P SCHOOL, OAKHAM. Founded 158), 
SPECIAL PREPARATION for the ARMY, NAVY, 
COOPER'S HILL, &e. 

N.B.—There are Four Exhibitions of £50 a year each, 
tenable for two years, by boys leaving this School at 
Ccoper’s Hill, Wooiwich, Sandhurst, &c., and other 

















Exhibitions appropriate or con’ingent to the School, | 


to the annual amount of £1,000. Inclusive terms, 
£62 48 per annum, 


A RCHUDEACON 
a SCHOOL, OAKHAM. Founded 1581. 


Heud Master—Kev. Ropert TABRAHAM, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master in Malvern College. 


This School has been recently reconstituted, and is | 


now specially adapted for training Boys for Profes- 
sional and Mercantile pursuits. There are 16 Exhibi- 
tions of £32 a year each at Cambridge, to which 
Scholars from Oakham and Uppingham Schools have 


a preference; several of £30 and £10 a year at the | 
School, and four uf £50 a year, each tenable by boys | 


leaving the School, at the Universities, Cooper's Hill, 
Woolwich, or any other place of higher professional 
education. The Trustees intend to establish shortly 
Laboratories for Chemistry, Natural Science, &c. In- 
clusive terms, £62 4s per annum. 

For Prospectus, &c., address, Rey. the HEAD 
MASTER. 


| | alley COLLEGE.| 


President—The Right Hon. Ear] GRANVIi.LE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late 
Scholar of Ch. Coll, Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 

Tuition Fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum. 
Rourd in Masters’ houses, £45 per annum. 

The COLLEGE will REOPEN on January 19. 

Three Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 
guineas per annum, tenable for one or three years, are 
offered for open comy eti ion. 

Apply to the Head Master, or the Honor: ry Seeretary. 

WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


FPO the few who hold LIBERAL VIEWS | 

of EDUCATION, the fewer who CARE to see | 
their views IN PRACTICE, the still fewer who hold 
wealth as a TRUST, this is addressed —A Gent!eman 
who has established a School, giving signs of pecuni- 
ary success, is anxious to see, during his lifetime, bis 
ideal of education put before the public in an intel- | 
ligible form, therefore seeks help to do what alone 
he cannot do. His ideal is—(1) an education meeting 
the wants and aspirations of the present day; (2) train- 
ing for teachers to give such an edueation. None but 
principals or their duly accredited solicitors will be 
treated with. Address “EXCELSIOR.” care of Pub- | 
lisher of the SPECTATOR, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 

JFEATH BROW SCIOOL, 
: HAMPSTEAD. 

The NEXT TERM will begin cn Taursday, January 
27, 1876. Toys from the country are expected the 
evening before. 

Classics.—F. W. Levander, F.R.AS., Managing | 
Master id Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

Arithmetic, Mathematies, Natural Philosopby.—Jvhn | 
Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant- Examiner in Mathe- 
matics in the University of London. 

Chemistry —F. S. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll., Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 

English, History, Geography —F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.S ; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

French —M. Robert Tapsov, French Master in 
University College School. 

German.—F, Althaus, Pb.D., Professor of German 
in University College, London. 

Writing —-C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing-Master 
in University College School. 

Drawing.—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master 
in University College School. 

Gymnasties.—Mr. A, Winterbottom. 
Music—Fencing—Dancing. 

“lasses in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 
Squire aud Miss Case, | 
Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
Lendon, N.W. | 
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JOHNSON’S| 


I ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 

Chairman of Trustees—The Right Rev. the Lorn 
BisHop of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord LyTre.ton, 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 
sity Board, whose Examiner concluded an exhaustive 
and highly favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
with the following words:—“After what I have said, I 
need hardly add that my whole opinion of the School 
is highly favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place ; and so mach 
energy and honest work done in the best way cannot 
fail to produce good results.” 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 
that of the Public Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of +mali Forms and close personal attention on 
the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher general 
average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
in the large-t schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and 
German is made a reality, and the entire department 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classical. 

The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 
situation, has an excellent chapel, playground, and a 
set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 
unsurpassed. 

A long list of references to high authorities on 
educ*tion and parents of boys now at the School will 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as 
to the present management of the School is invited. 

Inclusive terms—for sons of laymen, from £65 to 
£90; for sons of clergymen, £60 to £64, 

For further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 
January 21. 





ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 

| Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 

sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Running-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Workshops, and Laboratory, and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils, and the arrangements are those 
of a first-grade Public School. 

The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master, A. R 
ABBOTT, B.A. 

The Station for the School is ‘‘ Seven Sisters.” 





I OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.--All our 

faculties.—Almost all disorders of the human 
body are distintly traceable to impure blood. The 
purification of that fluid is the firststep towards health. 
Holloway's Pills are not only recommended, but re- 
commend themselves to the attention of all sufferers ; 
no injurious consequences can result from their use, 
no mistake can be made in,their administration. In 
indigestion, confirmed dyspe; sia, and chronic consti- 
pation, the most beneficial effects have been, and 
cannot but be, obtained from the rectifying power ex- 
erted by these purifying Pills over the digestion. Per- 
sons who have been restored to the enjoyment of ease, 


| strength, and perfect health by Holloway’s Pills, after 


fruitless trial of the whole pharmacopce‘a of physic, 
attest this fact. 


MARAVILL 


—————_____ 
ITERARY PARTNERSHIP, £1,500 

4 —A lady or gentleman with this amount at 
command may be admitted as Partner, without further 
liability, in the guaranteed profits of a popular ang 
paying MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Arrangements may 
also be made, if desired, for incoming Partner to Edit 
the Magazine at a Salary. 

For interview, or particulars, address, “MAGA. 
ZINE,” 8 Ludgate Arcade, E.C. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK 


_d ANK. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the Head Office, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 
19th day of January next, at 1 o'clock precisely, to 
declare a Dividend, to submit for confirmation the 
Election of Otto August Benecke, Esq., and the Right 
Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, who have been nomi- 
nated by the Board of Directors, in the place of John 
Peter Gassiot, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS., resi 
and Lancelot William Dent, Esq., deceased, and to 
Elect Three Directors in the place of David Plender- 
leath Sellar, Esq., William Hamilton Crake, Esq., and 
Frederick Joseph Edlmann, Esq., who retire by rota- 
tion, but being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, 

Ist December, 1875. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary, 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed, 
to prepare for the Dividend, on the Ist January next, 
and will reopen on the 5th January. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company 
on the 3lst December will! be entitled to the Divideng 
for the current half-year on the nnmber of shares 
then standing in their respective names. 

T° CAPITALISTS or SMALL 
INVESTORS. 

A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participating in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

No liability as to further c.lls on capital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends, 

Satisfactory references to baukers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “S. 8,” 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
colo’s Inn, London. 


NO MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHMA, CON- 
SUMPTION, and COUGHS, was ever attended with 
such speedy and unfaiiing success as 

| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—In every periodical may be seen 
testimonials of their wonderful efMficacy. Nothing else 
gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. In 
hysterical, nervous, aud beart complaints, they are 
unfailing, and in rbeumatic and nervous pains they 
act like a charm. They taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d 
per box, by all Druggists. 


TNHE HAIR. 

For FORTY YEARS Mrs. 8. A. ALLENS 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTURER has received the com- 
mendation and favour of the public. It has acquired 
the highest place that can be obtained for any mode- 
rate enterprise, and contributed to the adorument of 
tens of thousands of persons, who have the proof of 
its serviceable character. It will positively reuew and 
restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, 
and faded Hair. It will strengthen and invig rate the 
Hair, stop its falling, and induce a healthy and 
luxuriant grewth. No other preparation can produce 
the same beneficial result. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in large bottles, 6s. 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 





A COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 
NO BREAKFAST-TABLE 1S COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 
FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


ECONOMICAL 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘lhey are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and recasting can be done in frout of the tire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 


| of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Mediesl Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 


Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff). and so named by him, and it 
has bafiled a!l attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret «f the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYN £, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 

discovered, 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague- 
CHLORODYNE «acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLO RODYNE is the only palliative in Neural: ia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 





J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D, Bideford. —“ It is without 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*“I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

From Dr. B. J. Boutton and Co., Horncastle.— 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


Sold in bottles at Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. 


direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
effects.” 


None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


each bottle. 
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BANK 





O } SCO 


TLAN D 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000. 


PAID UP, £1,000,000. 


RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 





The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
available in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, tao 


PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
-_ WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA 


EQUA .L TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


IN DIGESTION, 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d: 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 





MEDICAL 


By al!) Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


M AP PI x 
Ww EBB’S 


SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 


PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 
Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger 
receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION - HovsE BUILDINGS, PouLtry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREET (76,77, and 
78), West END. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-Rooms: THE 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
PPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET M aeien RS TO THE ROYAL 
LY, 


AMI 
35 and 36 OLD BOND ST REET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


pie ETE 


Edition on 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
VISHER’S GLADSTONE  BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'’S Sf [EE L-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 












| FRAN, and CO’S SOUPS, 
PBESERVED “PROVISIONS, and 


FORK and GAME PIES; also, 
oon of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
4 

Beet LE SOUP, and other 

— IALITIES for INVALIDS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 

ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towus in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at a rates. Apply at 
the Offices, ae Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


OX MILLION STERLING | has 
been ae as COMPENSATION for 
ATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by preci OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paip-up CAPITAL AND Reserve Fund, £189,000, 
Annua! Income, £200,000, 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
- COMPANY.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., sq. 

MP. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- 
hart, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers— 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate plan of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the protits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or pad in cash, at the 0; ption of 
Insured, 

Low rates without participation in profits. 

IANS. 


HANS, 


John Stewart Oxley, Esq 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Dudley Robert Smith, 





in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than £500. 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the tontine 
principle. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 

ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary pro tem. 

YRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Fvod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

VWRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—fvod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS, 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is | 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export | 
Oiimen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- | 
out the warld. ito ember, 1874 z 7 





DUNBAR’S 


Of all Chemists, 
Address: 








CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND 


HEOBALD BROTHERS & MIALL, 
Accountants, 30 Mark Lave, London, conduct 
inquiries for PARTNERSHIPS in a confidential but 
effective manner. Businesses selected after scrutiny, 
and recommended to clients. A small fixed per-cent- 
age charged upon completing negotiations only. Terms 
on appliextion. or free by post. 


E AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807,—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post free 

GE ORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


JHCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. ”_Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal ‘Loss ~~ _rcemee Insur- 
ances effected in all ort the w ELL, 
G GE WILLIAM LOVEL 
Secretaries { }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates, 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
Premiums upon Fire Policies falling due at Christ- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
For the Prospectus and Last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any Agent of the Company. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet Street, London, 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 
Income for the past year... .......... 
Amount paid on Death to Decembe -» 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 









years ended 31st December last ............ 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
SUID -cimecesnscningueneeeoritaapieianniet-ameanien 5,523,138 


The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
missions) are under 4 per cent. on the annual income. 

Attention is especially called to the New (revised 
and reduced) Rates of Premium recently adopted by 
the Office, 

The Rates for Young Lives will be found materially 
lower than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &+., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve l funds, £590,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Ga'le, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Sicgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertaine? at their oMlice. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixe | periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875 


G UARDIAN FIRE and 
A OFFICE 

11 Lombard Street, t.ondon, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—@. J. Suaw Lerevae, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.) Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. _Joun G, Hub- 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq-| bard, MI 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Frederick i Janson, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. es Aumont Lubbock, 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. |John B. Martin, Esq. (Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. ‘Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,|John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department —F. J. MARSDEN, 
Secretary—T. Gi, C, Browne. 
» 1 £1,090,000 


‘LIFE 








Dr. DUNBAR, caro of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Stroet, E.o. 


Share Capital at = rn paid up & iny 

Total Fands exe + 3,000,000 

a Annual ince me upwe . « 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expir Christmas 

should be renewed at the Head Ouice, or with the 

Agents, on or before the 9th J anusry. 











AL L WwW HO “ARE L [ABLE TO ‘COLDS AND SORE THR DATS SHOULD ‘NEVE R BE “WITHOUT 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and geuerally cure in one day. 


2s 9d a bottle. 
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THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED. 


I. 
THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. 


Translated into English Verse, with an Introduction | 


and Notes. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 


A New Edition, revise 1 and corrected, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Il. 
THE ELEGIACS OF SEXTUS 
PROPERTIUS. 


Translated into English Verse, with Life of the Poet, 
and Llustrative Notes. 


By JAMES CRANSTOUN, BA., LL.D 
Author of Translations of “ Catullus,” and “ Tibullus.” 


In crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


III. 

POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, MA., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Edited by Rev. E>owARD WORSLEY. 

Second Edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in two handsome Svo volumes, 
with a neatly engraved Map of the County, price 21s 


A NEW 
HISTORY OF ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Its Topography, Geology, and Soils, Meteorology and 

Climate, Manufactures, Quarries, and Fishings, Farm 

ing Systems, Cattle Stock, Farm Buildings, and Fairs ; 

Ecclesiastical, School Board, and other Parochial 

Statistics ; Ancient History and Old Ballads ; Romantic 

Scenery, Ruins, and distinguished Ancient and 
Modern Buildings. 


ALEXANDER SMITH, Civil I 
F.R.S.A., Edin. 


ng rineer, 


Edited by 


LEWIS SMITH, Aberdeen. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, esate and London. 


On Monday 
THE 


HISTORY OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 

By M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, G.C.S.1. 
Translated from the French by permission of the 
Author, 

By Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, K.C.M.G., 
M.P. for Christchurch. 

Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s 6 
rMUHE TEN LAWS of HEALTH : or, 
How Disease is Produced, and can be Prevented. 
By J. R. BLACK, M.D. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co, 
Cheapside. | 


Pancras Lane, 


8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
HE KORAN ; commonly called The 
Alcoran of Mohammed ; with Explanatory Notes. 
By GEORGE SALE. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 
Cheapside. 


Square cloth, Is; free by post, Is 1d. 
he of THEIR OWN,” Curious, 
Graphic, and Eccentric; arranged and 
collated by WILLIAM TEGG, Editor of * 

for Low Spirits,” * Laconics,” {e. 
* Let's talk of Executors, and make our 
Shakspeare. 
London : 
Cheapside. 


The Mixture 
Wills." — 


WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Just published, price ls, post free. 


| ae TEACHING and FREE 
LEARNING in THEOLOGY; 


or, the Place of a 
Science in Theology amongst University Studies. An 
Inaugural Address, by C. B. Upton, B.A. 

WILLIAMS and NorGatE. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. JOHNSON and RAWSON, Manchester. 
HE NRY ¥ Youn NG, Liverpool. 


Now ready, pric e Is 6d 


| 
| 
| 


4 





‘Honours Divided. 





Pancras Lane, | 


| and following trade-marks 
| First 


Wages and WAN'S of SCIENCE- | 


WORKERS. Showing the Resources of 
Science as a Vocation, and Discussing the Scheme 
now on foot for their Increase out of the National 
Exchequer. By RICHARD A. Proctor, Author of 
* Saturn,” * The Sun,” * The Universe,” &c. 
London: SmitrH, ELpkR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
THIRD rr y 10N, post free, Is. 
mB Wee on ASTIIMA. 
J A Treatise on — only Suceessful Method of 
Curivg this Disease. By Robert Waits, M.D., 
M.R.C.S, L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: 


N 


Now ready, Latest Edition. 
ESSRS. FELTOE and SON'S 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 


| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, 


| 
| 
| NEW WORKS. 
| 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


My Youth, by ‘by Sea and Land, 


from 1809 to iste 
of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards, 


2 vols., 2Is. 
Celebrities I have Known. 


3y Lord WILLIAM LENNOX, 


* These pages are full of interest."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Notes of Travel in South Africa. 


By C. J. ANDERSON, Author of 
Edited by L. LLoyb. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


Pearls of the Pacific. By J. W. 


30DDAM-WHETHAM. 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, lis. 


Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Edith Vavasour. By Mis. 


GRAHAM BRANSCOMBE. 3 vols. 
‘A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and 


spirit."—Court Journa’. 
Sister Anna. By Mrs. Boulter. 
The plot is original 


3 vols. 
‘*A most interesting novel. 
The characters are lite-like."—Court Journal. 


After Baxtow’s Death.” 
“—Spectator. 


Farrow, Author of “ 
“A very pleasant and readable story.’ 


Blacksmith and Scholar. By. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 


‘This novel i is as thoroughly amusing as any of Mr. 
( ‘ollins’ 8 previous productions."—7/« Wor id. 


Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“A charming story.”"—Spectator. 


Musk QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 


forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and BILLS by | 


the 10th January. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


» XCVI., JANUARY, 1876, price 3s 6d. 
r sHE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of 
Medico-Psycho!ogical Association). Edited by HENRY 
MAUDSLEY, M.D., and T. 8S. CLouston, M.D. 
CONTENTS 
=X, AUTOMATIC, AND UNCONscIoUS CEREBRA- 
a — and a Criticism. 3y Thomas 
rf oc k, M.1 

2. OBSE map no ‘ON THE BRAIN OF 
Baboon. By Herbert C. Major, M.D. 

. MIND IN PLANTs. By W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D. 

. SKAE’S CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL DISEASE. By 
T. S. Clouston, M.D. 

. THE PLEA OF INSANITY IN CASES OF MURDER. 
Case of — By D. Yellowless, M.D. 

3. CASE OF GENERAL PARALYsIS, with Severe Uni- 
lateral Epileptiform Attacks, &c. By W. Julius 
Mickle, M.D. 

Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Science—Clinical 
Notes and Cases—Occasional Notes of the Quarter— 
Notes and News—Appointments, &c. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J.and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Sixth Year of Publication. 
\ ARCUS WARD’S CONCISE 
i DIARI‘S for 1876 are now ready, in a 
of Pocket-book covers. 

“The Diary pages are furnished separately in quar- 
terly parts. 
they otherwise would be. 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

CALENDAR of the SEASONS for 1876. 
Almanack, with four exquisite coloured Plates. Price 6d. 

SHAKESPERIAN CALENDAR for 1876. A char 
able date-block for the wall in large type, with a perti- 
neut quotation from Shakespeare for every day in the 
year. Printed in colours, price 1s 6d, of al] Bouksellers 
and Stationers. Wholesale of 

Marcus WARD and Co., London; 
Works, Belfast. 


VOYAL 
& PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
woven in every sheet:— 
trish Linen,” and Crown; 
“lax,” Irish Harp and Crown, 
Samples post free for Six- 
Royal 


Albemarle Strect. 


THE CHACMA 


The 


It is a very good plan.”"— 


and Royal Ulster 


Quality, “Royal 
Second Quality, * Pare 
Sold by all Stationers. 
pence. Wholesale of Manctus WAkD and Co., 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 


ry LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, & CUNDIMENTS.—E. LAZENB Y 

N, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Mauufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadu!- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
Tue admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
bears the Label 


MITCHELL & ( Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. | Street, London, 8.E, 
| 


| used so mauy years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


y CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly 


“Lake Njami.” 
{ 


By Morley | ;: 


| Garden, 


the | 





| 


variety | 
| BONNIE BOHEMIA. 


..and are much smaller and handier than | 


A Pocket | 


| LA MADONNA 


| ON AND OFF 


| Crown Buildings, 188 Flaet Street. London, 


IRISH LINEN WRITING- | 


| P2LACKWOOD's 


THE 


| APRIL, 
| Annum, prepaid. 


| Life. 


| Gray; by C. 


| Semitic and of 


MAGAZINE, 


for JANUARY, No DCOXXIIIL, Price 


2s 6d. 


1876. 


CONTE STS. 
THE DILEMMA. Part 9. 
In My Stupy-CuHair. No. 2 
LEFT-HANDED ELSA. Conclusion, 
LACE AND Bric-\-Brac. 
BEE OR BEATRIX. 
THE FIRST STEP IN ARMY REFORM, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.—Published on the Ist of JANUARY, 
JULY, and OCTOBER, price 63; or 2ts per 
Intending Subse ribers for 1876 
should send a Guinea to the Publishers before the Lat of 
January. 
No. CXXV., for JANUARY, contains :— 

. HERBERT SPENCER'S SOCIOLOGY. 

. AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
3. Toe HinpuU WoMAN, REAL 
. SERVIA. 
5. THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN LOANS, 
3. DISESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND, 

. POLITICAL QUESTIONS IN [TALY, 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London : HOppDE R and STOUGHTON 


HE 
NEW SERIES. 


AND IDEAL. 


Paternoster Row 
ow ready, price 6s, 
WE ST magnet ER 
No. XCVIL, 
CONTENTS. 
1. FOREIGN LOANS AND NATIONAL DEBTs, 


REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 1876, 


| 2. OLp CATHOLICISM. 


3. WHITE CONQUEST. 

. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. 

5. THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 

i. THE PHILOSOPHY OF PESSIMISM. 

. THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

THE INTELLECTUAL REVIVAL OF THE 

9. THE LAWs OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION, 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—l1. Theology —2. Ph- 
losophy.—5. Politics, &e.—4. Science.—5, History.— 
6. Beiles Lettres. 

London: TRriiBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 

ioe THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 

Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Price 2s 6d. 


MIDDLE-AGES. 


Kdited by CHARLES Brann, B.A. 
10s per annum, post free. 
JANUARY, 1876. 

1. Hilgenfeld’s Introduction to the New Testament; 
IL, by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A.—2. Dale on the 
Atonement; by John Gordon.—3. Methodism since 
Wesley; IL, by William Binns.—4. Life of Bishop 
Kegan Paul, M.A.—5. Hook's Laud; by 
Gordon, M.A.—6. The Central Ideas of 
Aryan Faith; by F. R. Conder.—7, 
Summary of Ecclesiastical Events—S. Notices of 
Books. Note on Immortality and Religion. 

WILLIAMS and NorGArte, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Alexander 


Monthly, 2s ¢ 


CONTEMPOR ARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS ror JANUARY. 
. ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
EpvucaTion. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
. WESLEYAN METHODISM IN WESLEY'S LIFETIME AND 
AFTER, By the Rey. J. LL. Davies. LI. 

3. GOETHE AND MINNA HERZLIEB. By Andrew 
Hamilton. 

4. ETERNAL PERDITION AND UNIVERSALISM, FROM & 
ROMAN CATHOLIC POINT OF View. PartI. By 
the Rev. H. N. Oxenham. 

. WHY HAVE ANIMALS A Nervous System? By 
Dr. H. Charlton Bastian, F R.S. 

3. THE PAUPER ABROAD.” By Alfred S. Harvey. 

7. The FALLACIES OF TESTIMONY IN RELATION TO THE 
SUPERNATURAL. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

. ULTRAMONTANE POPULAR LITERATURE. By the 
Rev. R. F. Littledale, D.C.L. 
STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Pym SOCIETY for J: ANUARY, 
1876. Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains :— 
WAITING FOR Escort. (Frontispiece.) 

Tus SON OF VULCAN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy,” “With Harp and Crown,” &c. 
Part If. Chaps. 1, 2. 

By Annie Thomas. 
AH! C'EST LE TON QUI FAIT LA MUSIQUE.” 
£. T. Watson. 

ABOVE Suspicion. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

40, 41 

RKEFING FOR A SQUALL. 

ONE MAN'S EXPERIENCE, 
pet Rosario. A Love-story of the 

By Alice Vansittart Carr. 

WAITING FOR Escout. By ¢ tuy Roslyn. 

THE STAGE. By “ Peyton Wrey. 

By Florence Marryat. 


[= 


ScHOoOoL 


By Alfred 
Chaps. 39, 


Apennines. 


“My OWN CHILD.” Sasi: 18, 
19, 20. 
Sampson Low, 


MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


Now ready, the First Number of a New and Greatly 
Enlarged Series o . 
NE ARGONAUT. A High-class 
Monthly Magazine. Price Sixpence. Devoted 
to Literary, Scieutific, Social, and Religious _—— 
Edited by GkorGE GLADSTONE, FR.G.S., F.C.S 
CONT&ENTS—J ANUARY. 
Tue Birra OF ALCHEMY. By Prof. Gladstone, F.R.S. 
SEEING THE INVISIBME; OR, THE USE OF THE SUPER- 
Pe RALIN Art. By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A 
EW-YEAR'S-DAY CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. By 
“ illiam suave ws. 
THE JUBILEE SINGERS. By Prof. W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.E, 
REMINISCENCES OF HOLLAND. By Mrs. van Heytheysen. 
Tue City or Love. By Rev. G, Wade Robinson. 
Ricuarp Frirn. A New Tale, By the Author of 
“Ups and Downs of an Old-Maid’s Life.” To be 
continued Monthly. 
Reports ON ~~ PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 
Geowwey. By B. B. Woodward. 
Puysics. By Prof. W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.E. 
EpvucATIONAL NOTES—CORRESPONDENCE, 
REVIEWS OF Books. 
London: HoppER and STovanToN, Paternostsr Row 
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“ TRUBNER & CO CO’S LIST. | SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The HISTORY of INDIA irom the | 


— ag 3 PERIOD. By J.TALBOYS WHEELER. ” 
> + 
Vol. IV; Part |. India under Myvi LLALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the ‘Times 
7 r : Correspondent), Author of * Italy, Past and Present,” “ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
The OERA LINDA BOOK, from ha 30s. [Second Edition, this day. 
script of the iirteenth Century, with the 3 Ny a7 ow sellenga’s new SCERVE — 7m 6 4 an 
Menmecrip of the Proprietor, C. Over de Lin- TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—* Mr. Galle nga ouew volumes | — OBSER\ ER, Nov. 7, 1875.—*“ It would be wonderful 
ow . The Original Frisian Text,as 0" Italy will be welcome to those who care for an un- | if any one could pretend to be his rival. 
den, of the Helder. tty ie . ~ 5 prejudiced account of the prospects and present con- | ATHENEUM, Nov. 20, 1875.—* Mr. Gallenga’s two 





». p a Le . 
_ ad vy — 3 * eS ee dition of the country. | volumes are as distinetly superior to the usual news- 
nglisi Versic - 2 oe -Orre: »nt’s ati f -y are ’ 
aon. By WILLIAM ff. SANDBACH. 8vo, pp. xxxiv- SPECTATOR, Nov. 20, 1875.—*“ The two volumes SFL anis gueaties wim whic oh oo 
253, cloth, 14s. abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of especially tourists in Italy, have made us familiar.” 


| places and persous,—Florence, for insta» ce, Garibaldi, 
HAFIZ of SHIRAZ. Translated from and Mazzini. The personal reminiscences, too. of the 
the Persian, by HeeMAN BICKNELL. With Pre- | quihcr's bloodless ¢: ampaign with Prince Napoleon in | 


ace by A. S. DickneLL. In one magnificent 1859 are notably interestin . at I ‘ I 
ane in smull 4to, printed on fine stout plate- : y &- spects of Italy...... The lightest or the most serious 


er, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold SCOTSMAN, Nov. 11, 1875.—“A more truly informa- | reader may flud plenty of attractive matter in these 
pal and Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, | tory and valuable work on the subjects with which it | varied and suggestive pages, from the liveliest stories to 
£2 2s. deals has not been published for a long time. the weightiest economic considerations and statistics.” 


DAILY NEWS, Dee. 3, 1875.—“ 1s beyond compari- 
sou the most readable, and at the same time the most 
trustworthy, account of the actual condition and pro- 


og colour, 
Pp. xx.-384, cloth, extra gilt, 


JONAS FISHER. Ap ath coe OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and ESLAMIAH; 


“No one who kuows what poetry is can doubt that or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
here is poetry of a very high order.”"—Scotsman.—— and Montenegro, to the North of Albania. By James CReEAGH, Author of “A Scamper to Sebastopol.” 
“A truly sugge stive, bold, and original book.” = 2 vols. large post 8vo, 25s. 

Nonconform's'-———* Rich in suggestivevess as re"’8 | PUBLIC OPINION, Dec. 11, 1875—*Nothing ap- | ATHENEUM.—« Will be welcome.” 

the most e zt Revi mi, . pears to have escaped Captain Creagh’s observant SCOTSMAN.—* Mr. Creagh is an old traveller, with 

Edinburgh Dally Revi | eyes and ears, and his narrative has al! the charm of a considerable faculty of observation ; his style is racy, 

KASHMIR and KASHGHAR. A Nar- a well-written romance.” and he bas much humour...... His descriptions of these 
rative of the Journey of the Embassy to Kaehghar FIGARO.—A welcome addition to modern books of countries, and of the singular people who occupy them 
in 1873 74. By H. W. BELLEW, C.S.I. Demy 8vo,| travel” ge are lively, very amusing, and for the most part 
pp. xxii -420, cloth, . | WORLD.—*A new and seasonab'’e book of travels, fairly accurate...... It is clever and decidedly read- 

. | ‘Over the Borders * may be safely recommended.” able.” 


CHOIX DOPUSCULES | PHILOSO. ~~” 
Pegi naeeaN vv beweved SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her 


een Soe ne eV Editeur. Troteitme BLACK COUNTRY. By Hveu James Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
rie. 2 ovo, OJ c 8 Od. “i 
eo a TIMES says:—* These volumes form a very pleasing commeutary on a land and a people to which 


The : 
SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH Sogienen will always turn with sympathetic interest. 
HIsSToRY. sy JAMES Picc1oTro. emy 8vo, | 
handsomely bound in cloth. pp. xi.-420, 12s. . 
The INDI AN SONG of SONGS. From CANTON and the BOGUE ; the Narrative of an Eventful 
the Senskrit of the Gita Govinda of Javetos Six Months in China, By WALTER WILLIAM MuNvY. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
By Epwin ARNOLD, M.A. F.R.G.S., University 


College, Oxford. formerly Principal of Poons | DICKENS S LONDON ; or, London in the Works of Charles 


’ 
College, and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 











Crown Svo, pp. xvi.-144, cloth, 5s, Dickens. By T. EpGAn PEMBERTON, "nalts *Uader Pressure.” Crown Svo, 6s. [This day. 
“ The verse he is a richness and a melody suffic ient | 
to captivate the senses of the dullest. "—Standard. | 





CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE, Two Lectures dvlivered at the Royal In- POPULAR NEW NOVELS. POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c., 


stitution, by R. K. Dova@.as, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of ¢ *hinese at King's College. Crown | EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


8r0, pp. 118, cloth, 5s ‘KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. By —— 


T PERATION i rs. LOAR z, uthor of 2 Car rte’ Cl- 
The HISTORY of CO- OF its Advoeates. a a ine, =r * Some * oan Gita" 3 Meg,” &c. 3 vols., A WIDOW of WINDSOR. By Annie 


GeorGe Jacop Horyvoake. Vol. L. The Pioneer Sls Gu. | GASKELL. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


Period—1812 to 1844, Cr. 8vo, pp. xii.-420, cloth, 6s, “One of the best novels the author has written."— 
The PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE |= /eneun. Re ONE for ANOTHER. By Emma C. 
ee Air. Crown Syo, 7s 6 


ma 8 iked 1 
PHILOLOGY. By A. H. Savce, Fellow and Tutor | _- Hiust be ranked bigher then ny hed esa realty 
of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown Svo, pp. xxxii- | PFE vious efforts...... ee ee ee eee ne "y 


416, cloth, 10s 6d. well-written aud thorougii ressdable books."—Sfsman STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By 
The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma | “SABINA.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
CE clot 78 den eee eee ae nor Of “One Love faa Lite.” >) CINDERELLA: a New Version of an 


I ‘POLITICAL TREA- | Old Story, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

A Tee dpnowtor coimumpimcnnie EADY LOUISE By Kathleen Tsabelle 41 qge py Augusta Chamber, 
A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the | GOLD-DUST: P si0¢a | Crown Svo, 7s 6a 

RAV N. or SOUTH-INDIAN F: sY of - rols 

LANGUA' ES By the in R. CALDWeL, LL.D US ° Story. vom, 5 ai MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, 

Second E,lition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy Sv,| A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. M.| and SKETCHES. From the German of ELisé 
D "UNI! IUVENALIS SATIRAE ALLEN. 2 yols., 21s. | — S a to Sir Julius 

Bits iy TD iawis Aca, "ini Coege | Sebycunoe Weeawinty Siie as | TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell. 





than any of its author's 





Cambridge. Demy 8vo, pp viii.-514, cloth, Is. } Crown Svo, 7s 6d 
ARE: a Tale. ™ , 
A QOLLEOTION, of, CHINESE PRO |LASOARE: a Tile 3 volt. 31864 | sangaRuT MORTIMER'S SEOOXD 
Scaxnoroven, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. | IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice LiUSBAND, By Mrs. HILLS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


With an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. GAY. 3 vols., 5ls 6d ‘his day. 
Crown avo, pp. xliv.-278, 12s 6d. EMERGING from the CHRYSALIS: 
“To collectors of proverbs it will be indispensable. ‘MART and MANSION  £ Tale of a Novel. By J, F. NicHoLus, Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


sreeeees To those who wish to know how the Chinese Struggle and Rest. By PuiLip MAssinore 
peo ple think. it will prove full of suggestiveness. To | vols., 31s Gd . A SACRIFICE to HONOUR B 
tences, partly in classical langunge and partly in col- TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Mrs. exry Lytrectron Rogers. Crown Svo, 7s a. 


students of the language it supplies 2720 genuine sen- 

loquial.”"—Academy. . } Novel. By FRANK Lat rt t, Author of . ‘ * B 

RIG-VEDA SANHITA, the First and | “Miss Dorothy's Ch Si Nimou's Niece, &e, CORALIA: a Plaint of Futurity. By 
Second Adhyayas of The First Ashtaka, with 3 vols., 31s 63 the Author of “ Pyrna.”” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Notes and Explanations, and an Introductory 
Essay on the Study of the Vedas. By the Rev K. 
M. BANNERJEA, Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Calcutta, Honorary Member of the Royal 





Loudon: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 ce aia Street, Strand. 
| 


Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. 96, sewed, 7s 6d. ia 


HINTS, forthe EVIDENCES of we EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 291, will be published 


The. MESSENGER - a@ Poem By on SATURDAY, JANUARY 15. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be 
we . . 


THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. Feap. vo, pp. 174, cloth, 5s received by the Publishers later than FRIDAY NEXT, the 7th inst. 
Ph ghly interesting poem."—Pall Mal! Gazette.— 
“ Possesses indubitable gifts in writing.” —Academy —— ‘ aR ‘ . 
“Really harmonious utterance."—Globe.——* Writer | London: LONGMANS and CO., 30 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


of striking originality."—Civi! Service Gazette. wel 
The CELT, the ROMAN, and 
SAXON: a History of the Early a = . E 
Seiade tse ts boned af ae ee ‘THE N EW QUARTERLY MAGAZIN FOR JANUARY. 
Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient | 
Remains brought to ght by Recent Research. By | Now ready, price Half-a-Crown. 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq.. MA., F.S.A., &c. Third | 
Edition, carefully Revised, with Additions. Cr. 8¥o, CONTENTS. 
with nearly 300 Engravings, pp. xiv.-562, cloth1, 14s. BACKWARD Ho! By Frances Power Cobbe. Hesrew Women. By Miss De Rothschild. 


The BOOK of NATURAL LAWS. | Esc HYLUS AND Victor Hvuco. By Robert Buchanan, | ALMANACS. By Mortimer Collins. 


A System of Mental Philosophy and Social j THE MILL or St. Hrrsot 5 evek vite. By Katharine | THE Vercaro: a Tale. By the Countess Galetti, 





Economy; a Guide to the Conduct of Human S. Macquoid. | CurRENT LITERATURE AND Current Criticism. By 
Life. By WitttAM Wuitwortu. Crown 8yo, | LAWN TENNIS. By John Latouche, Author of » Travels | the Editor. 
pp. viii.-336, cloth, 2s 6d. in Portugal.” | 


London: TRU BNER ond 00., Ludgate Hill. | London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘TgMPLE BAR.’ "—Guardian. 


Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 182, for JANUARY, 1876. 
CONTENTS. 
Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
. THE Two DesTINiFs. 
Preamble—Chapx. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
AN OLD STAGER, 
A SONG OF THE ICE. 
VitToRIA CONTARINI; OR, LOVE THE TRAITOR. Chaps. 3, 4, and 5. 
WHAT IS GeENivs? 
A WINTER Sone. 
STEPHEN HaTTON. 
MAZARIN. 
BREAKFAST. 
FLOWERS AND STARS. 


By the Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


sa 
SPEPNANesS 


— 


O't,” &. Chaps. 23, 24, and 25, 
*,* The Forty-Fifth Volume of TemMpLe Bar is just ready, price 53 64. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


Fevix SALM-SALM. In 2 yols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 


‘‘MANN ” and MANNERS at the COURT of 


FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the 
Horace Walpole. By Dr. DoRAN, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“Sir Horace Mann's letters are delightful reading. They sparkle with anecdote 
and entertaining Court gossip, contain numerous life-like portraits of celebrated 
persons, and from beginning to end of the 900 pages to which they extend have 
hardly a single dull or uninteresting one.”"—Standard. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


By Henri HAVARD. Translated by ANNIE Woop. Svo, with 10 Full-page 
[ilustrations, 14s. 
“ We have necessarily done but imperfect justice to M. Havard’s most interesting 
hook, and may consequently have conveyed an imperfect idea of the attractions of 
a summer cruise in those Dutch inland waters.” —Biackwood's Magazine. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS. | 


By JoHN HENEAGE Jesse, Author of “ Memoirs of the Reign of George IIL,” 
* Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. 2 vols. 8yo, 28s. 
“Mr. Jesse’s volumes are charmingly fresh, and are full of delightful snatches of 
anecdote and political gossip. The author's power of character-sketching seems to 
us remarkab'y notewortby."—Daily Teleyraph. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Ed ted by J. NORMAN 
Lock Yer, F.R.A.S., and Revised by RicHarp A. Procror, B.A., F.R.A.S. An 
entirely New and Revised Edition. Embodying all the Latest Discoveries 
in Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo, with nearly 200 Illustrations, lus 6:. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Therese 


YELVERTON, Lady AvOnMORE, Author of * Teresina Peregrina.” 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


I. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna 
H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “A Story of a Shower,” &e. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The POPULAR IDOL. By William Mackay. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 
IIT. 


The SECOND WIFE. 


Translated from the German by ANNI& Woop, 


. 
ha 

By E. Marlitt. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“*The Second Wife’ is decidedly a clever novel."—Suturday Rericw, 

“In ‘The Second Wife’ we have a German tale of tragic power. Some of the 
scenes are described with marvellous vigour, and the situation is at times 
appalling."—John Bull, 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. By Theo. Gift. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“* Pretty Miss Bellew’ is a novel which is sure to take, with much fun, flirtation, 
and fastish talk in it, yet little that is slamgy, and nothing that is ill-bred."— 
The World. 


A SECRET of the SEA. By T. W. Speight, 


Author of “In the Dead of Night,” &. 3 vols. crown Syo. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 


3 vols. crown S8yo. 


‘Having read this forcible and impressive novel, we have not only come to ar 
acquaiutance as admiring as it is sudden with the author's name. but esteem it by 
bo means a yventuresome or |i rdous act to predict for it a fame as great ast 
achieved by any living noveli vily Telegraph. 

“ Toere is an immeasity of power inthis most extraordinary book.”"—Vanily Muir: 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street, 


Put ishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty and to the Palestiue Exploration und. 


By the Author of * The Woman in White.” 


. Her Dearest For. By Mrs. Alexander, Authoress of “ The Wooing | 


Letters of Sir Horace Mann to | 


ECTATOR. 
ERIE e 


“A work of authority so well established that it would be only necessa, 
announce the appearance of a twelfth edition, if it were not for the fact that thle 
not merely a vew issue, but in some respects a new book, reprinted in bolder ¢ e 
and on better paper than any of its predecessors. "—Dai/y News. YP, 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, new style, 1,000 pp., price One Guinea, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 

“vr y v Pre! ' 

STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 
=) 

| SPORTS. 
} Recomposed in New Type, with many Additions, and numerons Original THlustre. 
| tions, completely He-edited and Rearranged by STONEHENGE, and the 
| MEMBERS of the * FIELD” STAFF. 
| COMPRISING 
| ATHLETICS. ] YACHTING. 
| SHOOTING, FISHING. 
} HUNTING. HAWKING. 
| COURSING. RACING. 


BOATING, 
PEDESTRIANIS¥M, 
GOLF. 


ROLLER-SKATING. 
AND THE VARIOUS RURAL GAMES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, 





| ages and inclinations, to say nothing of its 600 illustrations."—T7imes. 
**No known out-door or in-door game has been omitted from this handsome and 
exhaustive volume."— Daily Neus. 
“The book is not all for mere amusement—it contains much that is valuable: 
| nor is it all for boys—it contains much that will be useful to men. It is compre. 
hensive and well done, and being handscme externally, it is a capital gift-book."— 


Scotsman. 
In square crown 8vo, price 7s 6:1, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
THE MODERN PLAYMATE: 
A NEW BOOK of GAMES, SPORTS, and DIVERSION for BOYS of All AGES. 


| Compiled and Edited by Rey. J. G. WOOD. 
With 600 New Illustrations, engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkin, &c. 


| “The very Alpha and Omega of games, sports, and diversions for boys of all 
| 
| 
| 
| 


One Shilling, Monthly, post free, 1s 2d. 


NANT) ATT “oO Ta ~ y 
SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY. Conrents:— 
| New York in the Revolution. 
| Cupid and Mars. 

House-Building. 

Beds and Tables, Stools and Candlesticks 

Childhood's Fancies. 

Hooks and Eyes. 

Comfort—by a Coffin. 

| Gabriel Conroy. 

Ouly the Sunny Hours. 

The King’s Christmas. Poem. 

Elementary Education in England and 
Wales. 


Pictures of the French Renaissance. 
Philip Nolan's Friends. 
Vino Santo. 
Hilda's Little Hood. 
Norwegian Traits. 

| Revolutionary Letters. 

| The Marriage-Knot. Poem. 
Topics of the Time. 

| The Old Cabinet. 

| Home and Society. 
Culture and Progress, 

| Brie-a-Brac. 

“SCRIBNER” for JANUARY contains Fifty-four Illustrations. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Poem. 








‘SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

| for JANUARY contains the opening Chapters of an Historical Romance by 
EpWARpb Everit?r HALE, entitled * PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; or, Show 
your Passports.” 


| a) IN’ re IAT IT v7 \" 
SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
| One Shilling Monthly. 

[Shs The real literary worth of ‘Scribner ‘is, we think, very imperfectly understood 
| here, To put it in a sentence, there is not, at its price, a magazine of equal 
literary and artistic value among the whole of the British monthlies.”"— Glasgow 
| Mail, 

| FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 

| —_ - — 


| One Shilling, Monthly, post free, 1s 24. 


ST. NICHOLAS. An Illustrated Magazine 


for Girls and Boys. Conducted by MArnY Maples DopGs, CONTENTS FOR 
JANUARY :— 

Frontispiece—* St. Christopher.” 
| The Parable of St. Christopher. 
| The Little Oid Man in the Porest. 

Piccola. Poem. 
The Boy Emigrants. 

Journeying through the Duy. 

Christmas Tablet. 

How Plants Come from Seeds, 
| Snibbugg!dyboozledom. 
| Christmas in the Arctic Regions, 
| Marjorie’s Birthday Gifts. 
| Trouble Ahead. Verse, | The Letter-box. 

Christmas in the Far East. The Riddle-box, 
| “How much the chilitreu’s magazines have improved, aud are improving! 
| First place, this month, to ‘St. Nichulas." We may have a sinilar magazine, but 
| none superior, and for freshness none equal to it. We heartily recommend ‘St. 
| Nicholas. "—.V iformist, 
| “The many engravings and the beautifully smooth white paper make ‘St. 
| Nicholas’ the chuicest magazine for the youngsters that has crer been provided.” 
—Norwich Mercuru, 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Stroet, Strand. 


Les Aventures de Cing Canards. 
How Willie Coasted by Moonlight. 
Toinette avd tho Elves. 
Good News on Christmas 
The Story of Jou of Iceland. 
A Southern Christmas Eve. 

| Bobby and the Key-hole. 
Bass Cove Sketches, 
Getting Up in the World 
Waiting for the Sleigh. 

| Jack-in the-Pulpit. 


Morning: 
(Carol. 





NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR AT ALL THE LIBRARIES: 
THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY, 


AND OTHER TALES, 
By JOHN DANGERFIELD, Author ef “ Graco Tolmar,” ec. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. 
THE TITLES OF THE TALES ARE:— 
THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. GLULIO VESCONA. 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX. MISS OLIVLA TEMPEST. 
BEECHWOOD REVEL. A TRAGEDY QUEEN. 
Also, now ready. 


ST ANTI 
AUTHOR of “ONE ONLY.” 


2 vols. crown S8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


A. 


: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Bufidings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 
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